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Among the best known of the repre- 
sentative men of New Hampshire, at the 
present time, from his connection with 
politics, as well as business affairs, Col. 
Henry O. Kent of Lancaster may well be 
conceded a prominent position. In pre- 
senting the readers of the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY with a brief sketch of Col. 
Kent’s career, some allusion to his 
cestral history may not come amiss. 

As the name indicates, the Kent family 
is of English origin. There is no direct 
record antedating John Kent, who died 
in 1780 at Cape Ann, Mass., at the age of 
eighty years. His son Jacob, born at 
Chebacco, (now Essex), Mass., in 1726, 
settled in the town of Plaistow, in this 
State. In 1760, a regiment of eight hun- 
dred men was raised in New Hampshire, 
commanded by Col. John Goffe of Lon- 
donderry, for the invasion of Canada. Of 
this regiment, one company was oflicered 
by John Hazen, Captain, Jacob Kent— 
above named—lst Lieut., and Timothy 
Beadle 2d Lieut. The regiment rendez- 
voued at Litchfield, and marched by Pe- 
terborough and Keene to Number 4, 
(Charlestown), thence cut a road through 
the wilderness 26 miles to the Green 
Mountains, and thence to Crown Point 


ane- 


on Lake Champlain, where they took wa- 
ter transportation. After a successful 
campaign, they returned through the wil- 
derness via the Newbury meadows, or 
the Cohos country, undoubtedly follow- 
ing the old Indian path up the Oliverian 
and down Baker River to the Pemigewas- 
set. While returning, Lt. Col. Jacob Bay- 
ley, Captain Hazen, and Lientenants 
Kent and Beadle, were so favorably im- 
pressed with the fertility of the Cohos 
meadows that they determined to return 
and found a settlement. This project was 
speedily carried out, Bayley and Kent lo- 
cating on the western, and Hazen and 
Beadle on the eastern side of the river, 
from which settlements sprang the towns 
of Newbury, thenin the **New Hamp- 
shire Grants,’"—now in Vermont—and 
Haverhill, N. H. Gen. Jacob Bayley was 
a prominent man in Newbury, through a 
long and useful life. Many of his de- 
scendants still reside inthe town. Tim- 
othy Beadle, or Bedel, as the name is 
now spelled, was an officer of distinction 
in the subscquent war of the Revolution, 
father of Gen. Moody Bedel of the war 
of 1812, and grand-father of the late Gen. 
John Bedel of Bath and Col. Hazen Be- 
del of Colebrook. 
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Jacob Kent, here referred to, died at 
Newbury in 1812, aged 86 years. He was 
anoted manin his section, commander 
of the first company of militia raised in 
the towns of Newbury and Haverhill “in 
our Province of New Hampshire’—as 
says his old commission, signed in 1764, 
by Benning Wentworth, and which is 
now in Col. Kent’s possession. He was 
a leader in church matters, was for years 
Town Clerk, and County Clerk of Orange 
County—and subsequently and for a long 
period a Judge of the Vermont Judiciary. 
In the Revolution, while burdened with 
the cares of the infant settlement, he was 
an earnest actor in those scenes which 
gave us our independence. He was 
Colonel of the forces in his vicinity, and 
on the advance of Burgoyne, started with 
his regiment for the field, and was pres- 
ent with it at the capitulation at Saratoga. 

This Jacob Kent left three sons, Jacob, 
John and Joseph. John Kent, grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch, sold 
his share of the patrimony and purchas- 
ed a farm on Parker Hill, in the town of 
Lyman, where he died in 1842, leaving 
four sons and one daughter. The father 
of Col. Kent was one of these sons— 
Richard Peabody Kent—(his mother Tab- 
itha Peabody, a daughter of Lt. Richard 
Peabody, of the Revolutionary army, 
who lies buried in the old cemetery in 
Littleton, near the Connecticut), who 
was born at Newbury, Vt., Dec, 21, 1805, 
and is now in active business as a mer- 
chant, at Lancaster, being doubtless the 
senior in point of service of any business 
man in the region. He attended in boy- 
hood, for a time, the Academy at Haver- 
hill, but at an early age went into a coun- 
try store,on Parker Hill, as a clerk, 
thence to Wells River and Bath, and in 
1825, went to Lancaster with Royal Jos- 
lyn, where, in 1828, he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits for himself, and has 
steadily followed his vocation. During 
this long career his affairs have been 
transacted with scrupulous integrity, ex- 
actitude and honor. He has never been 
in public life, but has always been inter- 
ested inthe development of the region 
and the improvement of the town—wit- 
nessing its growth and prosperity. He 
was formerly Cashier of Lancaster Bank, 
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and is now President of the Corporation 
of Lancaster Academy. 

On the maternal side the ancestry of 
Col. Kent is traced to Richard Mann, ‘‘a 
planter in the family of Elder Brewster,” 
who was one of the colony of the May- 
flower. From him descended that John 
Mann, born Dec. 25, 1743, who was the 
first permanent settler of the town of 
Orford, October, 1765. To him were born 
fifteen children, of whom Solomon Mann 
was well known in the State, as for many 
years the proprietor of ‘The old Mann 
Tavern,” at the upper end of Main street, 
Concord, (the place now or recently oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Smart, on the east side, 
under the great elms, just above Maj. 
Lang’s.) To him were born eight chil- 
dren, one of whom, Phebe, married Geo. 
Hough, a printer of Concord, who sub- 
sequently, with his wife, went with Dr. 
Judson as missionaries to Burmah, Brit- 
ish’ India. The descendants of this 
daughter married with the British resi- 
dents of India, and are now resident in 
England, their children being married 
and settled around them. Emily, the 
second daughter of Solomon Mann, mar- 
ried Henry Oakes, a merchant, who for 
many years was an active and well known 
business man at Waterford and Thetford, 
Vt. To Henry and Emily (Mann) Oakes 
were born three daughters and a son, 
who died in infancy. Of the daughters, 
Emily Mann Oakes was married to Rich- 
ard P. Kent, June 5, 1832, at Littleton, 
among the friends present on the occa- 
sion being the late Chief Justice Henry 
A. Bellows andthe Hon. Edmund Burke, 
then young lawyers just commencing 
practice. 

To this union there have been born 
three children, sons. Henry Oakes, Ed- 
ward Richard, and Charles Nelson. The 
second son, Edward Richard, is now as- 
sociated in business with his father at 
Lancaster, and the youngest, Charles 
Nelson, who graduated at Norwich Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School and was 
subsequently admitted to the Suffolk 
Bar, is now in business in the city of 
New York. 

HENRY OAKES KENT was born in Lan- 
caster, Feb. 7, 1834. He attended the 
district school and Lancaster Academy, 
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and graduated from Norwich University 
in the class of 1854. Entering the office 
of Hon. Jacob Benton as a student of 
law, he pursued his studies until 1858, 
when he was admitted to the bar at the 
May Term of Court at Lancaster. Short- 
ly after, he became the proprietor of the 
Coos Republican, and assumed the edito- 
rial and business management of that 
paper, his strong interest in political 
affairs and the fortunes of the Republi- 
‘an party, with which he was actively 
identified, impelling him to this step, in 
taking which he relinquished the pros- 
pect of a distinguished and successful 
career atthe bar. In the management 
of the Republican, both financial and edi- 
torial, he displayed rare skill and ability. 
His leading articles were always strong, 
vigorous, earnest, and secured for his 
paper, notwithstanding its remote loca- 
tion from the capital, an influential posi- 
tion among the party journals of the 
State, and considerate recognition by the 
press of other States. It is safe to say 
that from the time when he assumed its 
management until 1870, when he sold it 


to its present managers,—a period of 
twelve years.—no paper in the State ren- 
dered more efficient support to the party 
with which it was allied, or advocated 
more heartily all measures tending to 
advance the material prosperity of the 
section in which it was located, than did 
the Coos Republican under the direction 
of Col. Kent. 

Since 1870, Col. Kent has attended to 
a large and growing general office busi- 
ness, to which he had formerly given 
more or less attention; and also to the 
interests of the Savings Bank of the 
County of Coos, for which institution he 
secured a charter in 1868, and of which 
he is and has been Treasurer. He isalso 
an owner and the present manager of the 
Lancaster Paper Co., an industry furnish- 
ing a market for much of the straw and 
wood of the surrounding region, and em- 
ployment for quite a number of people. 
The Pleasant Valley Starch Mill is also 
an enterprise with which he is connected 
and of which heis Treasurer. The en- 
couragement of local enterprise and in- 
dustry has always been one of his che~- 
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acteristics, and such means as have been 
at his disposal have been placed in that 
direction. 

As has been indicated, Col. Kent en- 
tered politieal life as a Republican, and 
was an active advocate of the cause and 
policy of that party, with pen and voice, 
until after the election of Gen. Grant to 
the Presidency. In 1855, being then but 
twenty-one years of age, he was chosen 
Assistant Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and re-elected the following 
year. In 1857 he was chosen Clerk of 
the House, efficiently discharging the 
duties of the office for three successive 
years. In 1862 he was elected a member 
of the House, and served with marked 
ability, his previous extended experience 
as Clerk admirably fitting him for the 
discharge of legislative duties. He served 
that year as Chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs —a position of much 
importance, ccnsidering the fact that we 
were then in the midst of the war period. 
His next appearance in the Legislature 
was in 1868, when he served as Chairman 
of the Committee on Railroads, and again 
in 1869. when he was at the head of the 
Finance Committee, During each year 
of his legislative service he occupied a 
prominent position among the leaders of 
his party in the House, displaying 
marked ability in debate, and energy and 
industry in the Committee room. 

In 1858 a Commission was appointed 
by the States of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire ‘to ascertain, survey and mark” 
the boundary between them. The line 
had been established in 1784, and revised 
in 1820, when Hon. Ichabod Bartlett and 
Hon. John W. Weeks were the Commis- 
sioners on the part of New Hampshire. 
The duty of representing this State upon 
the Commission of 1858 was assigned to 
Col. Kent, and the work was performed 
during the autumn of that year, through 
the wilderness, from the Crown monu- 
ment, on the divide, ‘‘separating the wa- 
ters that flow north into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence from those that flow south 
into the Atlantic Ocean,” by the marking 
of permanent lines in the forests and the 
erection of stone posts in the clearings, 
as far south as the towns of Fryeburg and 
Conway. In 1864 Col. Kent was one of 
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the Presidential electors of this State, and 
from 1866 to 1868, inclusive, was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Bank Commissioners. 


At the outbreak of the rebellion, in 
1861, Col. Kent, having volunteered 
in the service, was ordered to 
cord by Gov. Goodwin and commis- 
sioned Assistant Adjutant General, with 
the rank of Colonel, and assigned to duty 
in the recruiting service. Recruiting a 
company in a few days at Lancaster, he 
was ordered to General Headquarters, 
and directed to proceed to Portsmouth, 
where the Second Regiment was form- 
ing. He was continued in duty in the 
Adjutant General's Department until af- 
ter the earlier regiments had left the state. 
In the fall of 1862 New Hampshire was 
called upon for three additional regi- 
ments, the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth, which were for convenience, as- 
signed to the First, Second and Third 
Congressional Districts, and Col. Kent 
was commissioned Colonel of the Seven- 
teenth. In order to meet the exigency of 
the time, it was determined to fill the reg- 
iments in their numerical order as fast as 
men enlisted, from whatever locality in 
the State, thus taking all the earlier en- 
listments in Col. Kent’s district to fill the 
other regiments and leaving the Seven- 
teenth to be filled by the more dilatory 
from all the districts, an arrangement 
which, while perhaps calculated to best 
promote the general interest, must have 
been anything but agreeable to the per- 
sonal feelings of Col. Kent, largely upon 
the strength of whose name men enough 
for an entire regiment had been raised, 
the town of Lancaster furnishing nearly 
a full company. Nevertheless, the or- 
ganization of the regiment was perfected, 
and drill, discipline and instruction com- 
menced and carried forward. It having 
been determined to postpone the State 
draft, and few more volunteers appearing, 
in February, 1863, the officers and men of 
the regiment were furloughed till April 1, 
when the command again reported in 
camp, with the official assurance that 
the regiment would be promptly filled 
and participate in the approaching cam- 
paign. Butas isstated in Waite’s history 
of New Hampshire in the Rebellion: 

‘‘About this time orders were received 
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by Gov. Berry, from the Secretary of 
War, to consolidate the Seventeenth and 
Second Regiments, under such regula- 
tions as he might prescribe. On the 16th 
of April, 1863, this order was carried into 
effect, the oflicers and non-commissioned 
officers of the regiment mustered out, and 
the enlisted men transferred. The 
der effecting this expressed in emphatic 
terms the approbation of the civil and 
military authorities of the soldierly de- 
portment of the regiment from the time 
of its organization, and the excellent dis- 
cipline and deportment that had uniform- 
ly characterized the command, was re- 
marked on every hand. The failure to 
fill and forward the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment was in no way attributable to its 
officers, and the cireumstances which 
seemed to make the consolidation advi- 
sable were regretted alike by officers and 
men.” 

Though not brought by the fortunes of 
war into active duty at the front, few if 
any men in the State did more than Col. 
Kent to promote the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, and to maintain the reputation of 
New Hampshire for prompt and patriotic 
effort in the Union cause. 

Col. Kent was an active member of the 
organization known as the **Governor’s 
Horse Guards,” which was formed for 
parade on the oceasion of the annual in- 
auguration of the Governor, and for so- 
cialenjoyment. He held the office of Ma- 
jor in this organizationin 1860, and rode 
as Colonel in the samein 1863-4+-5. He 
has long been prominent in the Masonic 
order, having been made a Mason in 
North Star Lodge, No 8. of Laneaster in 
1855, in which he passed the chair, and 
District Deputy 
In 1868 and 1869 he was 


or- 


has frequently been 
Grand Master. 
Grand Commander ofthe orderof Knights 
Templar, and appendant orders for the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire. 

In his association with, and labor for 
the success of the Republican party, Col. 
Kent was actuated by his opposition to 
slavery, which institution and its exten- 
sion he regarded as prejudicial to the re- 
public. He maintained his 
in his paper and on the stump, earnestly 
and yet candidly. After the war, his 
connection with which has been alluded 


convietions 
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to, and the downfall of slavery, he favor- 
ed the burial of past issues and sectional 
bitterness, believing that a restored Union 
inthe full sense of the word, renewed 
fraternal relations and a general revival 
of business, were absolutely essential to 



































our prosperity, if not to our existence as 
a people. Regarding the policy of Pres- 
ident Grant and the supporters of his ad- 


ministration, as inimical to such results, 


he found himself unable to sustain the 
measures of the administration party. 
He therefore disposed of his paper, 


which, as a party organ he could not con- 
scientiously turn over to the other side, 
and engaged in the development and or- 
ganization of the Liberal movement, 
which resulted in the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion and the nomination of Horace Gree- 
ley for the Presidency in 1872. He par- 
ticipated in that Convention, and was a 
member of the National and Chairman of 
the State Liberal Republican Committee 
in 1872 and 1873, acting in conjunction 
with Hon. John G. Sinclair, Chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, in the 
management of the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1872. in this State. In 1873 the 
Liberal Republicans ran an independent 
State ticket, Is74 coalesced and 
formally united with the Democratic par- 
ty. The resolutions of the Liberal Com- 
mittee, announcing such purpose of the 
organization, were presented in the Dem- 


but in 


ocratic State Convention by Col. Kent, 
whose appearance and announcement eli- 
cited vociferous and prolonged demon- 
strations of enthusiasm in that body. 
The campaign thus opened ended in 
the election of a Democratic Governor 
and Legislature, a result to which the 
earnest labors of Col. Kent contributed 
in no small degree. In recognition of his 
efficient services, as well as acknowledg- 
ed ability, the Democracy of the upper 
portion of the Third District, with some 
in other sections, presented his name in 
the Convention at Charlestown in Janu- 
ary, 1875, for the Congressional nomina- 
tion in that District. Two other able and 
popular candidates, George F. Putnam, 
of Warren, and Horatio Colony, of Keene, 


were also before the Convention. Three 
ballotings were had, the third resulting 


in the nomination of Col. Kent. The 
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sampaign which followed was close and 
exciting, but resulted in the election of 
Col. Blair, the Republican candidate, by 
a plurality of 209 votes. While Col. Kent 
ran ahead of his ticket in some localities, 
receiving support which would not have 
been accorded another candidate of the 
same party, there were a few Democrats 
in the District, who, remembering his 
antagonism to their party in former years, 
could not overcome their prejudices suf. 
ficiently to give him their support. In 
the Presidential campaign of 1876, he was 
early in the field, as a champion of the 
election of Samuel J. Tilden. Commen- 
cing upon the stumpin Vermontin Au- 
gust, he addressed several large audiences 
in that state. Returning to New Hamp- 
shire, he was actively engaged for several 
weeks previous to the election, speaking 
in all sections, and everywhere to large 
and enthusiastic audiences, but was en- 
tirely unable to respond to all the calls 
made for his services on the stump. In 
the Democratic Convention in his district 
last winter he was heartily and unani- 
mously accorded a second nomination 
and in the canvass that followed, although 
the odds from the start were strongly 
against the Democracy, he made a most 
brilliant run, the plurality ofhis opponent, 
Col. Blair, being nearly 400 less than that 
of Gov. Prescott, in the district. 

Col. Kent is now fully engaged in the 
direction of his business affairs, which 
altogether, furnish an ample field for all 
his energies and talent. Yet he has 
abated in no degree his interest in poli- 
tics, and will undoubtedly respond to any 
call which the party with which he is as- 
sociated may hereafter make for his ser- 
vices in its cause. 

As has been said, he has always given 
earnest encouragement to all enterprises 
calculated to promote the material wel- 
fare and prosperity of his section. Not 
the least of these is the Agricultural So- 
ciety ofthe Counties of Coos and Essex, 
in securing whose organization he was es- 
pecially active. He was for several years 
Treasurer of this Society, and contributed 
largely by his efforts toward establish- 
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ing it upon its present flourishing basis. 
He has of late declined re-election, but is 
still Treasurer of the Association owning 
the grounds upon which the annual fairs 
of the society are held. 

In the advancement of educational in- 
terests Col. Kent has always been earn- 
estly engaged, and he is atthe present 
time a Trustee and Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Corporation of 
Lancaster Academy, a flourishing educa- 
tional institution, He is alsoa Trustee 
of Norwich University, and President of 
the **Associated Alumniand Past Cadets” 
of that institution. In 1875 he addressed 
the associated Alumni at their reunion, 
and in 1876, by request, delivered an ad- 
dress at commencement before the 'Trus- 
tees and assembled audience, which for 
its eloquence and patriotic sentiments, 
secured hearty and general commenda- 
tion. 

Col. Kent was married in Boston, Jan- 
uary 11, 1857, by the Rev. Dr. Edward N. 
Kirk, to Berenice A. Rowell, daughter of 
Samuel Rowell, a Lancaster farmer, and 
a sister of George P. Rowell, the well 
known advertising agent of New York 
city. They have two children, a daugh- 
ter—Berenice Emily—born October 30, 
1866, and a son—-Henry Perey—born 
March 8, 1870. Their house is a neat 
and cosy cottage, without pretension to 
elegance, yet the abode of domestic hap- 
piness, comfort and content. Col. Kent’s 
religious associations are with the Epis- 
copal worship, and, although not a church 
member, he is, with his family, a regular 
attendant upon the service of St. Paul's 
Church at Lancaster. 

Of fine presence, with genial ard 
courteous manners, and strong personal 
magnetism, public spirited, generous and 
obliging, his popularity in his section is 
great, as is evidenced by the large vote 
which he always receives when his name 
is upon the ticket at the elections in his 
own town, Still young, endowed with 
strong mental and physical powers, am- 
bitious and courageous, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he will yet attain still greater 
prominence in political and public affairs. 
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BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


The union of New Hampshire and ful neighbor.—‘‘we thankfully acknowl- 
Massachusetts laste] thirty-nine years. edge your kindness while we dwelt un- 
Both States were benefitted by it. One deryourshadow, owning ourselves deeply 
government could be more economically obliged that, on our earnest request, you 
and efficiently administered than two. took us under your government and ruled 
Its strength was greater, and its man- us well. If there be opportunity for us 
dates werebetterobeyed. Thetwoproyv- to be any wise serviceable to you. we 
inces, to all intents, were one, and peace shall show how ready we are to embrace 
and harmony prevailed between them it. Wishing the presence of God to be 
throughout the entire period of union. with you, we crave the benefit of your 
In 1680 the King of England severed the prayers on us, who are separated from 
political connection of the two States, our brethren.” In this resolution we see 
and appointed for the first time a royal how much of the Puritan spirit had been 
governor over New Hampshire. The imbibed by them while under the protec- 
entire population, which then amounted tion of the old Bay State. A love of lib- 
to about 4000 souls, were sorely grieved erty was equally prominent. Their first 
at this tyrannical decree. Its only object recorded decree was in these words: 
seemed to be the robbery of the people ‘No act, imposition, law or ordinance 
by roya) favorites and territorial propri- shall be valid unless made by the assem- 
etors. From this date to the close ofthe bly and approved by the people.” In 
Revolutionary war the people had little this brief enactment are contained the 
rest. Kings,royal governors, landlords, Declaration of Independence, the causes 
savages and Frenchmen continually as- of the Revolutionary war, and the funda- 
sailed them. In theseventeenth century mental principles of the Constitution of 
kings and priests still claimed to rule by the United States. When the code of 
divine right. In England that claim had this infant government was transmitted 
been sorely crippled by the execution of to England it was condemned for its 
Charles I., yet his successor, when he style and matter; its provisions were re- 
donned the royal robes, began to utter jected as “incongruous and absurd.” 
‘great swelling words of vanity,” like The first President, John Cutt, was a 
his ancestors. He left to the legal voters wealthy merchant of Portsmouth. He 
of the Province, who then numbered only lived about one year after his appoint- 
two hundred and nine, the privilege of ment. The Councillors were natives of 
electing the representatives to the legis- the Province. They accepted the offices 
lature, but assumed the right to veto all conferred upon them by the king, hoping 
their enactments. and retained the power to serve as mediators between the king’s 
of appointing the President, Council and prerogative and the people's rights. 
all the executive officers of the State. But they had an accuser of his brethren 

The first legislature under the royal among them. As it was in ancient days, 
government met at Portsmouth in March, when the sons of God assembled, **Satan 
1680. The meeting was opened by prayer Came also among them.” The king had 
and an election sermon by Rev. Mr. adopted the claim ot Robert Mason, the 
Moodey. Their firstact wasan acknowl- successor of John Mason, the proprietor 
edgement of their obligations te Massa- of New Hampshire. John Mason died in 
chusetts. They say: "We acknowledge 1635, leaving a daughter, who married 
your care of us,”—it was thus that the John Tufton. Her son, Robert Tufton, 
feeble colony addressed its more power- took the surname of Mason, and, as heir 
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to his grandfather, came, armed with the 
king’s writ, to claim both the soil of the 
Province and a seat in the Council. He 
did not succeed in establishing his claim 
to the soil. The colonial government 
protected the citizens and resisted his ex- 
actions. After the death of President 
Cutt, Mason found in England a fit agent 
for his purposes in Edward Cranfield, 
who was needy, greedy and ambitious. 
The king gave to Mason power to select 
and appoint the governor of the Provy- 
ince. ‘This unscrupulous adventurer was 
chosen to wrest, by a legal fiction, their 
hardly-gotten earnings from the farmers, 
mechanics and lumbermen of New Hamp- 
shire. With unblushing effrontery Cran- 
field avowed his purpose. Mason bribed 
the king by a promise of one-fifth of all 
quit-rents for the support of the gov- 
ernment. and mortgaged the whole Prov- 
ince to Cranfield for twenty-one years, 
as collateral security for his salary. 
Armed with these frightfully inquisitori- 
al powers, with a liberal salary and the 
expectation of exorbitant fines and nu- 
merous forfeitures, this political cormo- 
rant stooped to his prey. At first, the 
assembly attempted to gain him by a 
gratuity of two hundred and fifty pounds 
toward his salary. The greedy adven- 
turer received the boon without grati- 
tude, and remorselessly ‘tasked for 
more.” The “rugged” law-makers of 
the Province resisted his demand, and he 
dissolved the assembly in anger. The 
claims of Mason were resisted both by 
law and force. The “lord Proprietor” 
threatened to sell the houses and lands 
of the people for rent. They appealed 
to the President and Council for an in- 
junction. It was granted. Mason then 
summoned these officers to appear before 
the king within three months to make 
answer to his charges. They retaliated 
by a counter summons to him, and he re- 
turned to England to prosecute his 
claims in that country. Cranfield, in his 
rage, threw ‘“‘firebrands, arrows and 
death” in every direction. He called 
upon the people, by proclamation, to 
take new leases of Mason within one 
month; and in caseof refusal threat- 
ened to bring a ship of war into the har- 
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bor of Portsmouth and quarter soldiers 
in their houses. He filled all the offices 
of state with the friends of Mason. He 
brought writs of ejectment against the 
principal land owners. The subservient 
courts brought in verdicts in favor of 
Mason. The people sent Nathaniel 
Weareof Hampton to England to present 
their case at Court and ask for the recall 
of Cranfield. The governor and proprie- 
tor became more oppressive. The min- 
isters of the Congregational Churches 
were prosecuted for not administering 
the sacrament according to the rites of 
the English Church. Mr. Moodey of 
Portsmouth was deposed and imprisoned 
for noi-compliance with the governor's 
order. The war waxed hotter and hot- 
ter, and ‘the governor left the Province 
in 1685. Walter Barefoot, a rash and 
unprincipled intriguer, as deputy gov- 
ernor, reigned and robbed in Cranfield’s 
stead. The suits of Mason were still 
prosecuted. In 1685 Charles II. died. 
James II. appointed Joseph Dudley Pres- 
ident of the New England Colonies. He 
retained his office but a few months, and 
was succeeded by Sir Edmund Andros as 
Governor-in-chief over all New England. 
He was empowered by the king, **with 
advice of Council, to make laws, impose 
taxes and grant lands.” Andros was the 
most selfish and tyrannical of all the 
royal governors. He declared the char- 
ter of Massachusetts forfeited, aunulled 
land titles granted under it, and affirmed 
that the Indian deeds were ‘no better 
than the scratch of a bear’s paw.” His 
rapacity spared neither friend nor foe. 
Not even Mason was passed by. Heonly 
escaped his exactions by death at Albany 
in 1688. An Indian war was added to 
other calamities. The English Revolu- 
tion came at this darkest hour of colo- 
nial history to relieve the people. Hear- 
ing that James II. was expelled, and that 
William III. and Mary were raised to the 
throne, in April, 1689, the people of Bos- 
ton and the adjacent towns rebelled, im- 
prisoned Andros and sent him to Eng- 
land for trial. New Hampshire, left 
without responsible government, as a 
temporary expedient, resorted to a sec- 
ond union with Massachusetts. 
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BY 


The laying of the Direct United States 
Cable to the coast of New Hampshire has 
been the means of calling the attention 
of many of our citizens to the mysterious 
process of ocean telegraphy. The sub- 
ject is one not familiar to most people, 
and comparatively few have any intelli- 
gentidea of its modus operandi. Welhave 
become so familiarized to the ‘click’ of 
the telegraph at all our depots, oflices 
and hotels that it is difficult to conceive 
of reading a message that gives no sound. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the means, methods and instruments of 
land and ocean telegraphy are radically 
and totally dissimilar. In order to com- 
prehend the difference, it will be neces- 
sary to consider briefly the Morse or land 
telegraph, and also the nature of its mo- 
tive power—electricity. Of the latter, it 
is sufficient to say that nobody knows 
what it is—we can only deal with its phe- 
nomena as witnessed under varying con- 
ditions. In its terrific form, we see it in 
the passing shower of the midsummer 
afternoon, when the descending bolts of 
lightning shiver houses and trees, and in- 
stantaneously annihilate animal life. In 


gentler moods, it appears in the rustle of 


a silk dress or the stroking of a cat’s 
back. It seems to pervade nearly every- 
thing, but from whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth is alike a mystery to 
prince and plebeian. 
telegraphy and experiment electricity is 
usually generated by chemical action. 
The “battery” used in telegraph offices 
is made by placing zine or copper in glass 
or earthen jars partly filled with water, 
into which is dropped common blue vit- 
riol or sulphite of copper. The vitriol 
dissolves and “precipitates” the 
metals, and in some unknown way gen- 


upon 


erates the mysterious agent we call elec- 
tricity. This is the motive power that is 
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used in all telegraphs and cables, of what- 
ever name or nature. Now for the meth- 
ods of conveyance! In the land tele- 
graph the ‘click’ is made by a bar of 
steel that is attracted to and let go by an 
electro-magnet. An electro-maguet is a 
rod of soft iron, bent in horse-shoe form, 
and closely wound with copper wire. 
When connected with a ‘battery’ it is 
instantly endowed with the power of at- 
traction, and as instantly loses it when 
the connection with the battery is sev- 
ered. It will attract a bar of steel just 
as a common ‘*horse-shoe” magnet will 
pick up a needle or a steel pen. With 
the common magnet there is a little bar 
of steel which eall an *‘armature.” 
When the magnet is placed near it, it is 
drawn tothe ends of the bent iron and 
held there by the power of maguetic at- 
traction. The natural magnet will at- 
tract, but it won't let go! The electro- 
magnet, or a magnet by electricity, will 
attract or let go at the will of the opera- 
tor. Put the electro-magnet on one end 
of your table, and the bottle or jar con- 
taining the battery on the other, connect 
and disconnect it with the wires. and you 
ean see 


we 


at a glance how arodof iron 
wound with copper wire is a magnet one 
moment and not a magnet the next. Put 
the battery in Portland and the electro- 
magnet in New Orleans, connect them 
with a wire, and the result is all the 
same. Puta pin on the end of the steel 
armature, and some clock-work to regu- 
late the passage of a strip of paper over 
it, and you have substantially the Morse 
or common land telegraph. The knob 
or “key” which the operator presses 
down with the tinger is the means used 
to connect and disconnect the magnet with 
the battery. or, as the electricians term 
it. to “break the circuit.” Thus every 
touch of the key produces a correspond- 
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ing motion of the armature at the other 
end, whether a foot or ten thousand miles 
apart. An ocean cable differs from a 
land telegraph: 1—in its construction, 
2—in the medium throngh which it 
passes, 3—in its operation. Its construc- 
tion is similar in only one respect, and 
that is that in both cases a single wire 
conveys the message. On land the wire 
is hung up on poles and run through 
glass ‘‘insulators” to prevent the current 
from passing down the poles into the 
earth. The cable wire must be *‘insulat- 
ed” the whole length, for if it comes in 
contact with the water it is entirely 
worthless. Water is the best known con- 
ductor of electricity, and its presence is 
fatal to the passage of the current. How, 
then, to lay a wire through three thou- 
sand miles of water and not touch it is 
the first problem to be solved in ocean 
telegraphy. A glass tube would answer 
the purpose, but is out of the question. 
A more pliable substance (gutta percha) 
has been found, which is a non-conductor 
of electricity, and in which the conduct- 
ing wire is embedded. Other wires are 
wound around to strengthen it, and more 
gutta percha added, to make assurance 
doubly sure that no treacherous drop of 
water shall penetrate and destroy the ca- 
ble. The thrusting into the central wire 
of a penknife blade, or the scraping off a 
piece of the gutta percha as large asa 
pea, would be as effectual in destroying 
its working power as to cut out a hun- 
dred miles of cable and carry it ashore. 
Absolute perfection, and nothing less, 
ensures the transmission of a current of 
electricity through any submarine cable. 

A single wire thoroughly covered 
with only a very thin coating of any 
non-conducting substance would an- 
swer every purpose for the transmission 
of messages, but it would soon be broken 
in the uneven depths of the ocean. The 
additional wires are put on to lessen its 
chances of injury, as well as to render it 
impervious to water. In deep water, 
where the surface action caused by wind 
and tides is not felt, the cable is about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter, while the 
twenty miles of shore end, which is ex- 
posed to the heavy seas and ground 
swell, is as large as a man’s wrist, and 
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completely encased in a net-work of 
heavy wires—the whole weighing some 
twenty tons to the mile. 

The cable having been laid, and every- 
thing in working order between Rye 
Beach and Torbay, let us enter the room 
where the operator sits, and observe the 
method by which he communicates with 
the operator at the other endof the cable. 
The first glance dispels all ideas of pon- 
derous machinery. All the instruments 
used in telegraphing and testing are 
placed upon a table five feet long and 
two feet wide. The instruments used in 
merely sending and receiving messages 
could all be put in a little box and car- 
ried in one hand by achild five years 
old. All are specimens of the most mag- 
nificent. and delicate workmanship, and 
are very costly. The room is darkened, 
and as you enter you see a small lamp so 
screened as to throw the light in a cer- 
tain direction. All being in readiness, 
the operator sits down to send a message. 
He taps the “key” asin the land tele- 
graph, only it is adouble key. It has 
two levers and knobs instead of one. 
The alphabet is substantially like the 
Morse alphabet; that is, the letters are 
represented by dashes and dots. For in- 
stance: Suppose you wish to write the 
word **Boy.” It would read like this: 
ere - B is one dash 
and three dots. O is three dashes. Y is 
one dash, one dot and two dashes. Now 
in the land telegraph the dots and dashes 
would appear on the strip of paper which 
is perforated by a pin at the end of the 
bar connected with the armature. 

If the operator could read by sound, he 

would dispense with the strip of paper, 
an read the message by the ‘‘click” of 
the armature as it is pulled down and 
let go by the electro- nagnet. But the 
cable operator has neither of these ad- 
vantages. There is no paper to perfor- 
ate, no click of the armature, no arma- 
tnre to click. The message is read by 
means of a moving flash of light upon a 
polished mirror, produced by the ‘*deflec- 
tion” of a very small mirror which is 
placed within a ‘*galvanometer.” 

I must here digress again and explain 
what is meant by a ‘“‘mirror galvanome- 
ter.” Itis asmall brass cylinder, two 























or three inches in diameter, shaped like 
a spool or bobbin, and wound with sev- 
eral thousand turns of small wire, which 
is wound with fine silk to keep the metal 
from coming in contact. It is wound or 
coiled exactly like a bnndle of new rope. 
a small hole being left in the middle a lit- 
tle larger than a common wooden pencil. 
In the centre of this is suspended a very 
thin. delicate mirror, about as large over 
as a kernel of corn, with a corresponding 
small magnet rigidly attached to the 
back of it. The whole weighs but little 
more than a grain, and is suspended by 
asingle fibre of silk much smaller than 
a human hair, and almost invisible. A 
scale is placed two or three feet from the 
mirror,a narrow slit being cut in the 
centre of the scale to allowa ray of light 
to shine upon the mirror from a lamp 
placed behind said scale, the little mir- 
ror, in turn, reflecting the light upon the 
scale. This spot of light upon the scale 
is the index by whieh all the messages 
are read. The angle through which the 
ray moves is double that traversed by 
the mirror itself, and it is, therefore, 
really equivalent to an index four or six 
feet in length without weight. To give 
an idea of the extreme delicacy of this 
apparatus, I may state that messages 
have actually been sent by means of a 
common percussion gun-cap fitted with 
a very small piece of zine, excited to 
electrical action by a drop of acidulated 
water of the simple bulk of a tear. 

When the operator at Rye Beach sends 
a message, each word is spelled out in 
full, in the ordinary way, by tapping the 
double “*key” before mentioned. ‘The 
right hand strokes correspond to the 
dashes, and the left hand strokes to the 
dots of the ordinary land telegraph. 
[The cable code varies a little from the 
Morse code.} When the operator at Rye 
Beach down the right hand 
“key,” he causes a current of electricity 
to flow, feeble though it is, in a certain 
direction. which passes through the coil 
of the galvanometer at Torbay (600 miles 


presses 


distant). which affects the magnetism of 


the little magnet attached to the mirror 
and causes it to ‘deflect’ or turn to the 
right. When the left hand “key” is 
pressed down, the current circulates in 
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the opposite direction, and, obviously, 
causes the little mirror to move in the 
opposite direction. Of course, when the 
mirror moves, the ray of light moves 
with it. By this means the right and 
left hand strokes—whieh represent the 
dashes and dots—are obtained, thus en- 
abling the operator to read the message. 

To the casual spectator, there is noth- 
ing but a thin ray of light darting about 
with irregular rapidity ; but to the trained 
eye of the operator every flash is replete 
with intelligence. Thus the word **boy,”’ 
already alluded to, would be read in this 
way; One flash to the right and three to 
the leftis B. Three flashes to the right 
isO. One to the right, one to the left 
and two more to the right is Y, and so 
on. Long and constant practice makes 
the operators expert in their profession, 
and enables them to read from the mir- 
ror as readily and as accurately as from 
a book or a newspaper. The galvanom- 
eter used is the invention of Sir William 
Thomson of Scotland. who is also the in- 
ventor of several other splendid instru- 
ments used in telegraphy. principally for 
“testing” purposes, and consequently of 
the most delicate kind. 

The “testing” of the cable is a wonder- 
ful and mysterious process, by which the 
electrician can sit at a table on either 
side of the ocean and in an hour “locate” 
the exact spot where the conducting 
power of the cable may be in the slight- 
est degree impaired. It does not always 
follow that the cable is broken, or even 
very badly fractured, when the electric 
current is interrupted. It be that 
the *insulation” is imperfect: for the con- 
ducting power of acable depends upon 
the perfection of its ‘insulation”’—that 
is. its ability to retain the whole of the 
current sent over the condneting wire, 
by being completely imbedded in a gutta 
percha covering, which is a non-conduc- 
tor of electricity. Perhaps the gutta 
percha may have been scraped off by 
chafing on a rock. It may have been 
cracked by receiving some unusual ten- 
sion. It may have been ruptured, if near 
the shore, by the grapnel of some boat 


may 


or vessel. Possibly some prying fish 
may have tried his teeth upon it. Any 


of these or similar causes would be suffi- 
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cient to injure the insulation and allow 
the electricity to escape into the water, 
which is a natural conductor of it. It 
would be precisely the same as if a large 
hole were bored in the under side of a 
lead pipe conveying water to a tank. 

Supposing, however, that the fracture 
is complete, or at least serious enough 
to destroy the usual communication be- 
tween the operators at the two ends. It 
is obvious that the cable must be grap- 
pled up and repaired, or it is entirely 
worthless. <A single inch of defective 
wire renders the whole of no account. 
Before it can be used again a ship is sent 
out, furnished with the necessary grap- 
pling apparatus, to the vicinity where 
the trouble exists. The ‘fault’ is cut 
out a new splice made, and the cable is 
dropped again upon the bottom of the 
ocean. 

One of the principal instruments used 
in ‘testing’ is known as Thomson's re- 
flecting galvanometer. and is the inven- 
tion of Sir William Thomson of Glasgow 
University, Scotland. It is a small in- 
strument, of elegant workmanship and 
extreme delicacy, consisting of a very 
small magnetic needle about three- 
eighths of an inch long, fixed to the back 
of a small circular mirror, whose diame- 
ter is about equal tothe length of the 
magnet. In this respect it is similar to 
the mirror used in reading messages. 
The mirror is sometimes a plano-convex 
lens of about six feet focus, and is sus- 
pended from the circumference by a sin- 
gle cocoon fiber without torsion—the 
magnetic needle being at right angles 
with the fiber. The cocoon fiber is silk 
in its raw state, infinitely finer than the 
finest manufactured thread, and of course 
susceptible to the slightest movement in 
any direction. The mirroris placed in the 
axle of a coil of wire, some four or five 
inches across, which completely sur- 
rounds it, so that the needle is always 
under the influence of the coil at what- 
ever angle it is deflected to. A beam of 
light from a lamp placed behind a screen 
about three feet distant from the coil 
falls on the little mirror, the bottom of 
which is slightly in advance of the top, 
and is reflected back on to a graduated 
scale placed just above the point where 
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the beam of light emerges from the lamp. 
The screen is, as we have before said, 
straight, and is graduated to 360 divisions 
on either side of the zero point. This 
scale being placed about three feet dis- 
tant from the mirror, it is obvious that a 
very small angular movemeut of the lit- 
tle mirror will cause the spot of light re- 
flected on the scale to move a considera- 
ble distance across it. 

A very good illustration ot how this 
operation may be accomplished, is to 
take a common looking-glass, hold it in 
front of you, place a lighted lamp or 
candle in front, and notice the spot of 
light that will be reflected upon the wall 
of the room behind the lamp. ‘Turn the 
glass from side to side, and of course the 
spot.of light upon the wall moves ina 
corresponding manner. A similar phe- 
nomenon may sometimes be observed in 
the school-room, when some roguish 
youth directs the light of his llttle pocket 
mirror to the opposite side of the house 
and causes the concentrated rays of the 
sun to illuminate the optics of some juve- 
nile sweetheart. 

The needle of the galvanometer being 
very small, and being placed in the cen- 
ter of the coil of wire previously alluded 
to, every current of electricity deflects it, 
and deflects it to a degree directly pro- 
portional to the strength of the current. 
This being a known fact, the next step 
is to know how much electricity is sent 
out from a given battery, and where it 
goesto. Also to know if it meets with 
any resistance on its passage, and if so, 
how much, and where. The solution of 
these problems covers the whole ground 
of “testing.” First of all, then, the ma- 
terials of which the cable is composed 
must be known, and the exact amount 
of resistance that the metal offers to the 
passage of the electrical current. No 
two metals have the same power of con- 
ductivity, and a wire composed of pure 
copper will offer less resistance than one 
composed of the baser metals. The 
weight of thecentral or conducting wire 
of the direct cable is between 300 and 400 
pounds to the mile, and is made of pure 
copper. The exact amount of resistance 
that it offers is known by the thousands 
of tests made during its manufacture and 
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its subsequent immersion beneath the 
waters of the ocean. 

In order to measure the strength of the 
current, it is plain that some fixed 
standard of measurement must be adopt- 
ed; hence the electricians use ‘‘Siemen’s 
Unit” and the “Ohm,” which are con- 
yertible terms, and are called the *‘units 
of resistance,” in the same manner that 
an inch, a foot, a mile, are standard meas- 
urements of length. For convenience, a 
very small wire of pure copper, weigh- 
ing but a pound to the nautical mile, is 
assumed asa standard, and is found to 
offer to the passage of the electric cur- 
rent a resistance of 1091.22 ohins, when 
the wire is at a temperature of 32 de- 
grees, or the freezing point of Fahren- 
heit. It must be borne in mind right 
here that the temperature of the wire 
has a marked effect upon the transmission 
of the current, and adds another impor- 
tant factor to the complication of the 
problem. The resistance increases direct- 
ly with the length of a cable, and de- 
creases inversely with its weight; that 
is to say, a large wire will offer less re- 
sistance to the current than a small one, 
because it contains a greater amount of 
conducting surface. 

A very curious thing about the in- 
creased resistance, coincident with the 
rise in temperature, is that the resistance 
increases in exactly the same manner 
asasum of money put out at compound 
interest. The resistance compounds it- 
self with every degree of increasing heat. 
For instance, it has been found that each 
degree increases the resistance eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty ten-millionths 
of an ohm (.0008950). Now the resist- 
ance at 32 degrees being 1091.22 ohms, 
the resistance at 33 degrees will be 
1091.22 plus .0008950—1091.2208950, and 
the resistance for 34 degrees will be the 
latter sum plus the .0008950, and so on. 
This law enables the electrician to con- 
struct tables for the reduction of read- 
ings of resistance to the standard of 75 
degrees Fahrenheit, and for a calculation 
for the reading at any temperature, from 
a test made at any other. Knowing 
these and other minor facts, whenever a 
cable ceases to work, the electrician has 
his tables of resistance and other mathe- 
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matical computations at hand to aid him 
in his work, just as the bank accountant 
consults his interest tables, or the sur- 
veyor his table of logarithms. 

The process of testing is materially 
shortened by the use of the table of log- 
arithms, as it enables the electrician to 
avoid the long and tedious processes of 
multiplication, division, and extraction 
of roots. ‘The exact resistance of a per- 
fect cable of a given length being known, 
the electrician constructs a perfect arti- 
ficial one of any required length, and 
compares the defective one with it. This 
statement may seem improbable, and the 
natural inference would be that it would 
not be very convenient to have anywhere 
from 500 to 3000 miles of cable piled up 
in an office. But it is quite convenient— 
in fact, absolutely indispensable—and a 
thousand or two miles of ocean cable 
may be piled upin a box on a common 
table. ‘This seeming paradox is ex- 
plained by the fact already alluded to, 
that the resistance to the electric current 
decreases inversely with the weight of 
the wire. Consequently a coil of very 
small wire will represent the same 
amount of resistance as a much greater 
length of larger wire—exactly upon the 
same principle that an architect can rep- 
resent the immense centennial buildings 
upon a card, or the artist a vast extent 
of landscape upon a small strip of ean- 
vas. For the purpose of testing, **resist- 
ing coils’ are prepared, consisting of 
wire drawn out exceedingly fine and 
wound upon reels like afish-line. They are 
placed in different sections of a box made 
for the purpose, and thoroughly tested, 
and graduated to represent so many hun- 
dred or thousand units of resistance 
(ohms). Metallie pins, connecting with 
the battery. are so adjusted as to connect 
or disconnect the coil with the battery, 
at the pleasure of the operator. Thus 
the electrician can construct in a minute, 
right before him, a perfect cable of any 
required length. 

His real cable, which lies at the bottom 
of the ocean, having ceased to work, he 
has only to compare it with the artificial 
one before him to find out where the 
trouble is. He hitches up the wire of 
the defunct cable to the reflecting galvan- 
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ometer, and sends through it a current of 
electricity. The amount of resistance 
that the current meets upon its passage 
is instantly recorded before his eyes by 
the spot of light moving out upon the 
scale a certain number of degrees. This, 
as already explained, is caused by the 
‘deflection’ of the little mirror, whose 
magnetic needle is influenced by the 
strength of the current. Suppose, for 
instance, that the spot of light is deflect- 
ed 40 degrees upon the scale. The elec- 
trician then disconnects the cable, and in 
its place hitches on some of the resistance 
coils, which is simply another cable. 
Suppose he hitches on enough of them 
to represent 200 miles of real cable. He 
then turns on the same electric current 
as before, and finds that the spot of iight 
moves out upon the scale only 30 degrees. 
What is the inference? Why, simply 
that the interruption in the real cable is 
more than 200 miles from the shore, be- 
cause 200 miles of the artificial cable does 
not produce the requisite deflection. 
Well, suppose he hitches on another hun- 
dred miles of resistance coils, and then 
finds the light deflected exactly 40 de- 
grees upon the scale—what then? Why, 
he has found the break. It is the fourth 
term of the proportion; the equality of 
ratios. It is thus, after taking numerous 
and repeated tests (the mean of the 
whole being taken) that the exact spot 
of the break is ‘*located,”’ and final direc- 
tions given to the company’s officers sent 
out torepair it. Every test requires the 
utmost exactness and nicety of manipu- 
lation, and the greatest care in the math- 
ematical calculations. 

Various methods of ‘‘testing” are em- 
ployed, but the one described includes 
the general principles of the science, and 
the materials used. The direct com- 
pany’s electricians use, in addition to the 
mirror, what is known as the ‘*Wheat- 
stone bridge,” by which it is claimed a 
greater degree of accuracy can be ob- 
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tained, but the process is too complicated 
for an ordinary magazine articie. When- 
ever a ship has been sent out to repair a 
break in the cable, the electricians and 
operators sit night and day and watch 
for the first movement of the little mir- 
ror by which messages are read; until 
finally the long-expected flash indicates 
intelligence at the other end. Messages 
are sent and received, tests made, the 
broken ends reunited, and finally the de- 
lighted operator finds it will again re- 
spond to his magic touch. 

The “picking up” of the cable from 
the bottom of the ocean is attended with 
immense expense, inasmuch as it re- 
quires a ship specially adapted for the 
business. The direct cable was laid and 
repaired by the ‘*Farraday,” which is 
one of the largest ships in the world, 
and was built expressly for laying ocean 
cables, by the Siemens Brothers, con- 
tractors, and is owned by the firm. She 
cost a million and a half dollars, meas- 
ures over five thousand tons, carries a 
crew of three hundred men, and is let to 
repair defunct cables for the modest sum 
of five thousand dollars per day! 

She is supplied with all the appliances 
that modern science and ingenuity can 
invent, and is a marvel of machinery from 
endtoend. The ‘hunting for a needle 
in 2 hay-mow,” which was the tradition- 
al impossibility of a quarter century ago, 
is thrown completely in the shade by 
this five thousand ton monster of marine 
architecture that gropes amid the tem- 
pests of the North Atlantic, hunting 
for—and finding—a rope of wire no 
larger than a whip-stock, and that, too, 
in water two and a half miles deep! That 
a wire can be laid across the ocean com- 
pletely impervious to the element in 
which it is submerged, and become a ve- 
hicle of thought, is a triumph of man’s 
ingenuity that must forever remain as 
one of the foremost wonders of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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BY EVERETT SMYTH. 


Noiselessly skimming o’er the brimming 

Lake, down past the silvery edge 

Of wav'ring shadows fleeing; 

Steering straight for sandy landing, ledge- 

Bound, hedge-bound, swimming birds and trimming 
Herds fearing at our appearing, 

Glided we so light and airy, 

Startled we no timid fairy. 


Aground, skiff rocking, bubbles knocking 
Wildly round the foaming surf 

It made, we spring, enchanted, haunted 
By strange fancies, on the turf; 

No thought unlocking.—Nature talking, 
Smiling at our courage daunted; 

There would we the world’s care banish, 
Cause all weary thoughts to vanish. 


Far from the gnashing jaws of clashing 
Toil, to man before unknown, 

That shore was ours for singing, ringing 
Laughter; after, dreaming lone 

By bright waves dashing, ever flashing 
In the clinging sunlight, bringing 

Back to thought some spoken sentence, 
Spoken ere we thought repentance. 





Clear springs were calling, crystals falling, 
Sparkling, laughing, as they ran 

Adown the valley winding, finding 
Quietude away from man. 

Away from crawling, soul-appalling, 
Human grinding, by ever minding 
Conscience, Nature, Laws of Heaven, 
Could we there the whole lump leaven? 


Thro’ the entrancing glen advancing, 
Gleeful as the witching day; 

O’er the brigly green moss tripping, sipping 
Joys not dreamed of yesterday ; 

Not backward glancing; prancing, dancing, 
To fount slipping. dipping, dripping, 

We the hours chased, benighted — 

Glided back by moonbeams lighted. 


Weirs, N. H., July 31, 1877. 
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THE SYMBOLIZED WEDDING-DAY, 


BY MRS. AMARETT GLEASON. 


It was Harry Lettredge’s wedding day. 
He was to lead to the altar sweet Kittie 
Mordant, the fairest daughter of all the 
land. The fashionable circles of the little 
city had been jubilant these past weeks in 
anticipation of the coming event, in lay- 
ing out flowery paths and overhanging 
cloudless skies for the happy pair; for 
every body declared it not only the wed- 
ding of the season, but the uniting of 
soul-lit hearts by spiritual bands of adap- 
tation. 

Harry Lettredge was just the man to 
reach forward and secure the prize which 
for so long had stood inits bewitching 
beauty far above the reach of those who 
had revolved like money-sheathed satel- 
lites around its parental pedestal. Just 
above the medium height, he bore a form 
erect and symmetrical; and yet, while 
he swayed his body with a graceful bear- 
ing, you would know by the way he set 
his foot upon the pavement that a pur- 
pose lay buried within which would 
some day arouse and show itself with 
marked distinction. Although not proud 
and haughty, in the sense the world de- 
fines those elements, yet there was 
enough of the French Corsican blood 
from which he descended to give him an 
air of pride and gallantry; while his 
broad high forehead and keen, though 
pleasant, black eye acted as tell-tales of 
an intellect both strong and brilliant; at 
the same time his fine moral and reli- 
gious principle, his upright and gentle- 
manly deportment, his cordial and genial 
greeting during his daily business inter- 
course had won for him a reputation and 
friendship of which he might well feel 
proud ; while sweet Kittie Mordant, with 
her innocent loveliness, seemed just the 
counterpart of his other self. Although 
reared in a luxurious home, beneath the 
protecting care of indulgent parents, yet 
those finer elements which interlace 





themselves in the formation of a beauti- 
ful wife and loving mother had not been 
neglected, or buried beneath a mass of 
fashionable accomplishments, but instead 
had been brought to the surface and cul- 
tivated by the good sense and foresight 
of her most worthy parents. Although 
her lips were wreathed with a sweet, hap- 
py smile, yet when you saw the flashing 
of her deep blue eye, you felt that some- 
thing powerful lay hidden beyond, and 
your very heart stood still while you list- 
ened to her outgushings of thought and 
feeling ;— therefore, their approaching 
union was like the coming together of 
two opposite clouds, blending and form- 
ing one beautiful whole; or the tones of 
two voices, the one a sweet soprano, the 
other asmooth basso, uniting and sending 
forth strains of perfect harmony. 


Never a more lovely morning dawned. 
It seemed as if the day-queen had donned 
her most brilliant array, that she might 
be accepted as an honored guest to the 
wedding. But towards the approaching 
hour for the confirmation of those vows 
so sacredly given, a heavy cloud had 
gathered, and already the rain-drops be- 
gan to patter against the window-pane. 
The wedding party had breakfasted at 
the home of the bride, and now most of 
them were busy arranging their wedding 
garments. In the parlor, in an easy 
chair, and just within the folds of the 
drapery which festooned the bay win- 
dow, half reclined a middle-aged lady, 
her handsome face resting upon one 
hand, while the other hung listless by 
her side,—so lost in her own meditations 
that she did not hear the approaching 
footsteps upon the soft carpet, or realize 
the loving presence on a cushion at her 
feet, until a tender arm encircled her 
waist, and the pressing of two lips upon 
the disengaged hand at her side. 
























“Ah, my mother, alone? 
your thoughts! 


A penny for 
What,” he said, as she 
turned her love-lit eyes upon him, glis- 
tening like sun-rays through the drops of 
a clearing up shower, ‘‘what, sad, and a 
tear upon your blessed cheek? Do you 
not think I have chosen wisely, my dar- 
ling mother?” 

“Aye, wisely, my own Harry!” But 
do you not see the dark, heavy clouds, 
and hear the rain drops already falling? 
You know the old adage—*As your wed- 
ding day, so will your life be; and some- 
how, as I listen to the tiny drops patting 
on the window-pane, they seem to whis- 
per to my heart of coming shadows; and 
their sad echoes seem permeating my 
whole being with a threatening fear! I 
can but feel that the beautiful sunshine 
and the gathering clouds are but sym- 
bols of your own future life!’ 

‘Ah! let me kiss away these tears,” 
he said, bending over her chair. “I can 
not endure ashadow on your face my 
wedding day! Cheer up, and bind our 
nuptials by your smiles, precious mother! 
I hope, my beautiful mother” (as he was 
wont to call her) ‘will not harbor any 
suspicious intruders at our wedding!” 
and he cast a loving smile upon her. 
‘We must not Jose our trust in the Fa- 
ther, if we do, our anchor of hope sinks to 
the bottom. But here comes Kittie—do 
not cloud her sky—rather let me intro- 
duce her as your youngest daughter!” 
he said, while a merry laugh followed his 
words. 

Ina moment the great strength of her 
nature had subdued every trace of sad- 
ness, and, rising, she pressed the rosy 
lips of the lovely being before her; and 
then, placing their right hands together, 
she held them within her own, while, 
with her beautiful eyes lifted heaven- 
ward, she asked God *‘to bless and keep 
them.” 


The church looked very lovely in its 
festive dress of many-colored bloom. 
Trailing little vines and lovely bouquets 
peeped from every nook and corner; 
while in front of the chancel stood up 
proudly, arches of evergreens, dotted 
here.and there with half-langhing rose- 
buds. Long before the appointed hour 
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every seat and standing place had been 
filled with anxious hearts and eager eyes 
to witness the marriage of her whose 
winning ways and sunny smiles had en- 
deared her to the many in the church 
she was wont to worship. 

The ushers had been busy the last hour 
in seating the invited guests—her friends 
to the right, his to the left; and every- 
body seemed brimful of happiness, as 
their smiling faces attested.—but one lit- 
tle shadow, and that rested the 
serene face of his ‘*beautiful mother!’ 
But no one took note of this, for scarce a 
true mother who does not feel a sharp 
pang in giving away her son, to whom 
has been all the world, and who 
knows in her heart of hearts that she can 
never be quite the same to him again, as 
this other must needs fill the dearest nook 
in his existence. 
reached 


upon 


she 


However, the shadows 
no farther than her own sweet 
face, and everything went on as ‘merry 
as amarriage bell,” spite the drizzling 
rain outside. 

By and by the organ began to peal 
forth the marriage march, announcing 
that the bridal party were waiting in the 
vestibule. Hushed as midnight air was 
the vast assembly, whose very heart- 
beatings you could hear as the bridal 
party entered. First, the bridemaids, 
looking like fairy queens in their floating 
airy dresses, scattering, as they came, 
tiny flowers to be crushed by the feet of 
the bride as she approached the altar to 
seal her troth-plight; then the blushing 
bride, pure as a lily, with no color to mar 
its sweetness, leaning upon her father’s 
arm; after which the mother, who was 
seated by the happy bridegroom, who, 
politely bowing, passed en and knelt be- 
fore the altar beside her he had chosen, 
and under the marriage bell. which had 
been twined and hung by loving hands 
above them. 

During the ceremony the rain drops 
had ceased their gentle pattings—the 
dark, heavy clouds, as if half-ashamed of 
their intrusion, had secreted themselves 
behind those silvery and floating; while 
the day-queen came forth from her deep 
blue hidings, dressed in all her brillianev. 
Just as the good rector was pronouncing 
them ‘thusband and wife,” she sent her 
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bright rays through a western window, 
where they danced for a moment in 
thread-like flashes, then dividing them- 
selves, rested, as if in blessing, upon the 
happy bride and groom. 

Amore lovely scene could not have 
been pictured—the church, filled with 
its halo of joy—the nodding blossoms, 
sparkling like crystalized beauties in the 
bright sunlight—the white-robed rector, 
looking almost ethereal—the altar, with 
its burning tapers in the background; 
while that youthful couple standing be- 
neath the resting sunbeams, formed a 
most pleasing foreground. 

As the bridal party emerged from the 
church, it seemed as if the crowning 
glory of the occasion had risen up to 
offer her warm congratulations—a most 
brilliant rainbow hanging like a ribbon 
of promise from the blue heavens before 
them. The quick perception of the over- 
joyed mother caught up the threads of 
happy circumstances, and her thoughts 
went on weaving a bright border around 
her web of mental illusion. 

**Dear mother,” said Harry, on taking 
her hand at parting, ‘‘I am so glad to see 
your happy smiles again! This mor- 
ning my own joy was stayed by your 
sadness, and I almost feared the step I 
was about to take—but now I feel strong 
and can walk forth into this new life 
with renewed hope and courage, for 
your smiles, precious mother, will illume 
my path like a lamp of love at my feet! 
But tell me what magic power has 
changed your tears into these happy 
smiles? Your face seems radiant with 
the joy your heart is feeling! Was itthe 
beautiful service of our beloved church, 
dear mother, that quickened them into 
birth, or this beautiful afternoon sun- 
shine?” 

‘Aye, my own Harry, both. The ser- 
vice of our church is never rendered 
without its beautiful meaning thrilling 
the deepest recesses of my heart ; but to- 
day this clearing up shower, with its 
veil of bright sunshine and ribbon of 
rainbow tints, has proved the reviving 
elixir, sending forth these happy smiles 
and hanging a bow of promise in my 
heart. Listen, my son, and mark you 
well. This day have I symbolized with 


your life. Your present joy, in connec- 
tion with your business prospects, is the 
lovely morning with its happy sunshine; 
but by and by the sky that now looks so 
clear and promising will have become 
murky and foreboding—heavy clouds of 
adversity gather, sending forth their 
pelting rains upon you. Whether heart, 
fortune or both shall be engulfed remain- 
eth only to the Father. Be the call ever 
so great, give answer, never for a mo- 
ment losing your trust that He will, in 
His own good time, bring you forth into 
the sunshine again, purified and made 
better by His refining process. Promise 
me, dear Harry, that when these clouds 
shall gather, as they surely will, you will 
be brave and meet them manfully, re- 
membering that the brightest sunshine 
and most brilliant rainbow are more often 
an answering smile to storms most 
threatening and fearful!” 

**Yes, my own beautiful mother, T will 
promise; for with Kittie’s loving influ- 
ence and your precious love and coun- 
sel, I can be brave and manfully meet 
whate’er betide!” 

“Then go, and a mother’s blessing 
shall follow you!” 





Five years of matrimonial sunshine— 
five years of business prosperity, had 
been gathered up by the hand of Time 
and tossed ‘‘among the things that were.” 
The financial sky, which but yesterday 
looked so bright and promising, had sud- 
denly, very suddenly, become dark and 
threatening—clouds, heavy and forebod- 
ing, were driving with maddening fury 
those light and floating —lightning flash- 
es, ‘sharp and repeating, seemed rending 
the darkness, and already the rain drops 
ot fear were beating against the hearts 
of anxious men! But one peal from the 
leading houses of business, and those 
subordinate and weaker must needs fall 
beneath the rushing torrents whiich fol- 
low !—and it came with such sudden fury 
that poor Harry Lettredge had not time 
to raise even aslight protection above 
him! 

For the moment he seemed unmanned 
by the great calamity which had befal- 
len him,—not so much for himself as for 
the dear ones who must suffer with him, 


























and bowing his head upon his office ta- 
ble he groaned aloud: 


‘Poor, dear Kate and the children! 

So, lost in his own sad meditations, he 
heard not the soft footsteps of a loving 
presence—knew not that an earthly an- 
gel was kneeling beside him, overshad- 
owing him with her wings of love and 
sympathy. until a well-known voice, 
sweeter than flute notes in that hour of 
his great need, fell upon his ear, and a 
tender hand parted back the locks from 
his cold, damp brow. 

“What, dear Harry, troubles you? 
Have you fallen asleep and dreaming?” 

“Would to God it were a dream, pre- 
cious Kittie! Butoh! it is areality that 
has nearly killed me! To-day I ama 
ruined man—all, all is gone!” 

With that keen conception which 
formed a striking feature in her charac- 
ter, she seemed to gather in at a glance 
the fearful meaning of his words; while 
those stronger elements which had so 
long lain dormant for want of a proper 
stimulus aroused themselves, rushing to 
the rescue and saving her from that sloth 
of despondency into which those of a 
weaker nature must inevitably have 
fallen. 

“T know it is hard, dear Harry,” she 
said, “to have your bright prospects 
swept away bya breath of misfortune, 
yet if we do not lose our trust in the 
Father we may see something, even in 
the darkness of this hour, to give us con- 
solation,—it may be an angel's visit, al- 
though we can not behold her sweet face 
from the thick veil of mystery which cov- 
ers it! Let us peep beyond the dark, 
gloomy cloud which overshadows us, and 
perchance we may catch a glimpse of the 
Father’s goodness written upon its silver 
lining! Is it not a comfort to you to know 
that it is not a work of your own hands 
that is crumbling at your feet; and that 
it was beyond your power to stay the 
tide which has seemingly engulfed you, 
sweeping away your all? And yet itis 
not all gone, my husband, have you not 
me and little Bessie and baby left to love 
and live for?” 


“Oh, yes, for which, God knows, Iam 
thankful! 


But how can I care for you, 
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when every dollar has been swept from 
my grasp?” 

‘*Have we not strong hearts and wil- 
ling hands. dear Harry? We must not 
falter by the wayside—let us work to- 
gether!” 

“You, Kittie, who was reared in such 
wealth and luxury? You work to help 
gain a livelihood, with a husband strong 
and capable? God forbid! Oh. no, no!” 
and again he bowed his head and groaned 
aloud. 

‘You do not know me, dear Harry, if 
you think I would falter in any duty in 
life’s pathway. It is praiseworthy to 
labor when our own circumstances de- 
mand it. It we accept the mission our 
Heavenly Father giveth, performing 
cheerfully its every duty, we shall, in 
His own blessed time, receive as our re- 
ward a crown sparkling with many jew- 
els! Then oh, do not, for your great 
hope of heaven and your love for wife 
and children, let this blow, however 
heavy it may rest upon you, crush out 
all that is good and noble! Rise up. my 
husband,” she said, tenderly lifting his 
head from its resting place and carefully 
smoothing out the wrinkles from his 
troubled brow, “rise up, dear Harry, and 
promise me that you will be brave and 
meet it manfully !” 

Brave and manfully! How those words 
thrilled his very being! Like a shock 
from an electric battery, they sent the 
blood whirling through his veins—every 
nerve dancing with new life, while his 
lips gathered up the cherries which had 
fallen off, and his eyes grew bright and 
sparkling again. 

“You have saved me, precious wife!” 
he answered, springing up from his seat 
and clasping her to his bosom, ‘those 
were the words of my beautiful mother 
on my wedding day! I had forgotten 
my sacred promise to her—I will renew 
it to you, my own dear Kittie! I cansee 
it all, now—I have passed by the lovely 
morning with its happy sunshine, and 
now the clouds have lowered and the de- 
structive rains are upon me! Yet I will 
not forget that I am aman,a husband 
and a father, bravely struggling to stem 
the tide of adversity, trusting if I am but 
faithful in answering the Master’s call, 
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that He will eventually bring me out 
into the happy sunshine again, hanging 
in His heaven of love a bright rainbow 
of promise !” 

“God bless you, my own Harry! My 
cup runneth over with joy! This hour 
let us consecrate ourselves anew to the 
work of the Master, promising our hearts 
to be faithful workers in the vineyard 
wherein He hath placed us!” 





A wealthy uncle, in a distant Southern 
State, hearing of Harry’s misfortune, 
immediately wrote him, inviting him- 
self and family to share the bounties of 
his own luxurious home. Somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, he had often felt the 
need of a younger hand to help turn the 
great wheels of his extensive business— 
an active, energetic mind to alleviate, in 
a measure, his burden of thought; while 
his plantation home (he having led a 
bachelor life) needed the loving influence 
of woman to brighten up and sweeten its 
languishing atmosphere—the marks of 
her deft fingers upon its pertainings, 
that they might become more home-like 
and attractive. 

Fully confident that the ability, 
strength of character and sound judg- 
ment of his nephew would meet every 
demand of the position, he had more than 
once made the proposition, assuring him 
that he should share his property like 
anownson. But Harry always answered 
nim with true manly dignity: 

‘Thanks, dear uncle; yet, muchas I 
love you and appreciate the kind inten- 
tions of your offer, I cannot accept it. I 
should feel that I was but a pauper iiv- 
ing in high life! I had rather make my 
own mark in the world, and then, if 
I win the laurels I now so much 
covet, their beauty will not be dimmed 
by the thought that older and more ex- 
perienced hands hung them for me—but 
Ican accept them with becoming pride 
as the merit of my own untiring exer- 
tions.” 

Lest the same old will-power of self- 
reliance might still influence and keep 
from him his nephew, he had very 
thoughtfully and kindly added a post- 
script to his letter, saying: 

“Dear Harry, do not let a foolish 
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whim of dependence keep you from me, 
Iso much need you! My business mat- 
ters have become somewhat entangled 
by my own unavoidable neglect, and it 
needs a young and careful hand to disen- 
gage the matted threads and straighten 
them out again. To you I can confident- 
ly trust the work, which will relieve me 
of great anxiety and thought; while 
Kittie’s care over the servants and house- 
hold duties—her happy voice and cheer- 
ful smiles—the bird-like chirpings of the 
little ones, will not only add a charm to 
the home but a joy to the heart of 
Your Bachelor Uncle. 

At first, Harry Lettredge felt that he 
could not accept the invitation, but when 
he came to consider it more fully and to 
realize that a duty lay hidden within its 
acceptance, then he cheerfully decided, 
subsequently moving hither with his 
family. 

For a while they were very happy in 
their new home in the sunny South. 
Kittie, by her own skillful hands and 
judicious management of the servants, 
soon transformed the somewhat neglected 
mansion into one of much beauty and 
many pleasing attractions. The children 
became pets for the plantation hands, 
who considered it an honor of high de- 
gree to tolt the little ones over the 
grounds and entertain them with their 
plantation melodies ; while Harry became 
more cheerful and contented when he 
saw the pleasure it gave his uncle to 
have them with him. 

But by and by, after his business mat- 
ters were straightened and in fine work- 
ing order, and he began to feel that his 
presence was no longer a necessity, then 
his ambitious spirit began to grow rest- 
less, and he sighed for an independent 
life in fields of activity and labor. 

It was a great disappointment to his 
uncle when he made his proposition to 
leave him; yet, feeling that true and no- 
ble motives actuated his nephew, he re- 
luctantly consented, granting him such 
assistance as was needed to further his 
plans. 

Having an opportunity to associate 
himself with a man of fine business abil- 
ity in the wool exportation business, he 
gladly accepted, returned East, andtook 
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an office in our own proud Boston, while 
his partner remained among the wool- 


growers of Texas. Here, by his strict 
attention to business, his moral charac- 
ter and gentlemanly bearing, he is slow- 
ly, but surely, working his steps up the 
promising ladder of fortune and fame— 
for, not only his business capabilities 
have been strengthened and stimulated 
by his bitter experience, but his mental 
powers have been aroused to greater ac- 
tivity, and to-day the minds of the lite- 
rary world are feasting on his high-toned 
productions. 


Some twelve miles out of Boston, in 
one of her adjoining cities, stands a neat 
French-roofed cottage—nothing in its 
pretensions to wealth or display—yet 
your eye rests with pleasure upon its 
pleasant surroundings, and, as in imagi- 
nation you step within, an airof sweet 
contentment greets your senses as you 
eross the threshold, while you feast your 
admiration upon the charming aspect 
which everywhere meets your gaziug 
eyes. Light feet keep step to the tune 
of a happy voice, and busy fingers send 
back their answering echoes to the 
promptings of a loving heart! 

I need not tell you that this is the cozy 
little home of Harry Lettredge, for vou 
can but recognize the lovely face of Kit- 
tie Mordant, as the little housewife turns 
to answer your morning greeting—some- 
what changed by the maternal cares 
which have left their traces, yet more 
beautiful and charming by the womanly 
graces she has gathered from the hands 
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of experience—the same sweet smile nest- 
les upon her lips—the same loving 
glances steal from her clear blue eye! 

A happy home indeed! for while Harry 
is busy with the business world, his 
lovely wife is reigning supreme in her 
little world at home—for aside from a 
scrub-woman who comes to perform the 
heavier work, she masters her own 
domestic duties—her own delicate hands 
preparing her husband's early breakfast, 
and at evening hour, when he returns 
weary and faint from the over-exertions 
of the day, cheerful smiles revive his 
languishing spirits, and dainties of her 
own manufacturing prove a resting balm 
to his inner man. Care-filled moments 
leave no room for vain regrets—there- 
fore the past with its dark shadows is 
swallowed up in the happy sunshine of 
the present and the bright bow of prom- 
ise which spans their future sky! 

In their home there is a vacant little 
chair, for baby has been called to jointhe 
little immortals beyond the Pearly Gates! 
It was a heavy cross for their young 
hearts to bear, but they bowed in loving 
submission, for the same faith which 
sustained them in their minor afflictions 
still upheld them in their hour of great 
need—the same loving hand still led 
them! Sweetest memories cling round 
the little relic, for they have twined it 
with garlands of never-fading flowers; 
while in the Heavenly Mansion they fan- 
cy they can behold the little jewel which 
once filled it, and hear atiny voice cal- 
ling: 


**Baby’s waiting—come up Higher !” 





EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
NEW HA 


BY JOSEPH 


Church organizations are according to 
the good Book, which those that bear 
the Christian name profess to take as 
their guide. The modern division of 
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Christians into different sects, or denom- 
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inations, is an evil, yet in the great har- 
mony that is now being cultivated be- 
tween them, the evil is much removed. 
The names that denominations bear are 
not Scriptural. Some of them were given 
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by their enemies in derision, as Puritans, 
Quakers, Shakers, Methodists, etc., yet 
in the imperfect state of the world, as 
all cannot see things alike, there can be 
no great harm in the use of different de- 
nominational names. If the world shall 
have a millenium, or a much better con- 
dition than what has yet been, there may 
then be different denominations, but less 
importance will be attached to their names 
than now. Like brothers aad sisters in a 
well regulated family, although known 
by different names, they will live with 
great strength and purity, and the name 
of the Father and Son will be **high over 
all.” 

The Congregationalists are older, as a 
people, than most of the other sects. In 
the last part of the sixteenth century, or 
about three hundred years ago, there 
were religionists, called Brownists, being 
followers of Robert Brown. This man 
was educated at Cambridge, in England, 
lived in Norwich, and protested against 
the ceremonies of the established church. 
Much from these people came those call- 
ed Independents. And from these came 
those called Puritans. And from these 
last came the Congregationalists. <A dis- 
tinguished Puritan minister was Rev. 
John Robinson, born in Great Britain, in 
1575, educated at Cambridge, and in 1602 
became pastor of a congregation in Nor- 
folk in the north of England. Not en- 
joying their rights unmolested, in 1608 
they moved to Leyden, in Holland, and 
rom that place a portion emigrated to 
New England and commenced settle- 
ments in 1620. Mr. Robinson remained, 
but intended to come over. This was 
prevented by his sudden death in 1625. 
He was a learned, able and pious man, of 
quick wit, great penetration, and great 
candor. The early settlers of Plymouth 
and vicinity were known as Puritans, but 
in process of time their descendants took 
the name Congregationalists. 

One of the cardinal principles of this 
denomination is the independence of the 
churches, in that each church is a com- 
plete body in itself, having sufficient 
power to act and perform everything re- 
lating to religious government, and the 
regulation of its affairs, and is in no res- 
pect subject or accountable to other 
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churches, or anything in the form of Sy- 
nods, Presbyteries, Bishops, and the like. 
Each church has the power to choose its 
own ministers, and to dismiss them when 
it sees fit. Yet in these the advice of 
Councils are to assist. But as a rule, 
Councils, especially in difficulties, are ad- 
visory bodies. In the respects herein 
named, the Baptists, Free Will Baptists, 
and some others, have the same views of 
church government and church independ- 
ence as the Congregationalists. In doc- 
trine the Congregationalists are ‘Trinita- 
rians. They were formerly Calvinists, 
latterly not so much so. Baptism was, 
until lately, by sprinkling; latterly im- 
mersion is allowed to be a proper mode, 
in case that is chosen. 

It is worthy of being here remarked, 
that the persecutions carried on against 
the Puritans in England in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the Princes of the unfor- 
tunate House of Stuart, seemed to lay 
the foundation of what is now our vast 
Republic in this western world. Hither, 
into a wilderness, they came, established 
a free religion, and free political and ed- 
ucational institutions. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say, that our free govern- 
ment grew out of their independence of 
church government. In President Jef- 
ferson’s time there was a church, Congre- 
gational in form, near him, in Virginia, 
and he said it was, as to its government, 
in almost exact accord with a republican 
government. 

In New Hampshire, the Congregation- 
alists are the oldest, and have all along 
been the largest Christian denomination 
inethe State. The two towns first settled 
in whatis now the State, were Ports- 
mouth and Dover, in 1623. But Congre- 
gationalists were not coeval with these 
settlements, as those who then came did 
not come for liberty of conscience, nor 
for religious purposes, but to gain a live- 
lihood by fishing, and perhaps a few oth- 
er branches of business. They were not, 
however, unmindful of moral instruction 
and religious obligations. At Dover they 
built a meeting-house, which was the 
first erected in the State. The settlement 
was at Dover Neck, four or five miles 
from the compact part of the city, as it 
now is. It was afterwards surrounded 





























by entrenchments and flankers, the re- 
mains of which we saw a few years ago, 
and probably they are still seen. These 
were for a defence from Indian attacks. 
We have never been able to learn what 
kind of a building this was, nor its di- 
Whether it was of logs or a 
framed structure we do not know. It 
was standing in aruinous condition in 
1720, eighty-seven years after its erection. 
But about twenty years previous to that 
date, the second house for the Society, 
(Congregationalists), had been erected 
at ‘** Pine Hill,” on land now a part of 
“Pine Hill Cemetery.” It was nearly 
north of the tomb of the Cushing family. 
The church was organized in 1638. 
Whether it was called Congregational or 
not. it was soto all intents, and is now 
238 years old. There is but one older in 
the State which will now be noticed. 
Hampton was settled in 1638. A church 
had been organized in 1835 or 1836, in 
Lynn, Mass., separate from the one al- 
ready there. Some conflict existed be- 
tween the two, and this second church, 
with its minister and some other persons, 
came to Hampton, as the first settlers. 
The minister was Rey. Stephen Bachiler. 
(We preserve his spelling of the name.) 
He was in some sense the father of the 
town, and was the progenitor of a very 
large part of the great Bachelder family 
in our country. Mr. Bachiler continued 
pastor of the Hamptonchurch about three 
years, afterwards returned to his native 
country, England, and died at the age of 
about one hundred years. There were 
some shades over his moral character 
while at Hampton, for which it is trusted 
he made amends by penitence and a good 
life. His immediate successors in the pas- 
torate at Hampton were Revs. Timothy 
Dalton, a native of England, John Wheel- 
wright, a native of Salely, England, and 
Seaborn Cotton, born at sea while his pa- 
rents were onthe passage to this country. 

The meeting-house at Hampton was 
built of logs, and was not far from where 
the Academy stands. The log meeting- 
house was not, however, occupied very 
long, as not many years later, a larger 
house was erected. A third, quite large, 
was built in 1675. After 1710, the fourth 
house of worship was erected. This had 


mensions. 
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two tiers of galleries, one above the oth- 
er. All these church buildings stood 
near the place of the Academy. About 
1740, the celebrated Whitefield visited 
the place. and preached toa very large 
assembly in the open air near the church, 
as that would not hold the people. 

The next church organization was at 
Exeter. The place was settled in 1638, 
the same year as Hampton, and a church 
was formed, consisting of eight members. 
The origin of this settlement and of this 
church will be given in brief. Rev. John 
Wheelwright came over from England to 
Boston in 1636, where he and his wife 
united with the church, which was then 
the only one in that place. In December 
following, on the occasion of a Fast, he 
preached a sermon that gave offence, as 
it was thought to reflect on ministers and 
civil officers, and for tiis he was banish- 
ed from the Colony. In 1638, with a few 
of his friends and adherents, he came to 
what is now Exeter, and commenced set- 
tlements. We have the authority of the 
late Judge and Governor, Jeremiah Smith 
of Exeter, for saying the party which 
first came were about four days on the 
way. not to say road, for the most part 
of the whole region between Boston and 
Exeter was an unsettled wilderness. Mr. 
Wheelwright had purchased lands of the 
Indians, and Squamscot Falls, where 
there have been mills perhaps ever since, 
and near the present Factory, were first 
settled. The particular seat of the first 
operations was in the northwest part of 
the present compact part of the town, 
and not far from the present jail. There, 
near or on a small elevation now called 
‘“Meeting House Hill,” their first house 
of worship was built. Its dimensions 
were twenty feet square. Afterwards 
there was an addition of what was called 
a ‘‘lean-to.” 

After Mr. Wheelwright had preached 
about three years, the New Hampshire 
Colony was united in government to Mas- 
sachusetts, which brought the pastor of 
this church under the jurisdiction of that 
Colony, from which he had been ban- 
ished; so he left, and went to Wells, Me., 
from which place he afterwards came to 
Hampton, as has been named, the sen- 
tence of his banishment having been re- 
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moved. The church at Exeter, left with- 
out a minister, lost its visibility. In 1650 
Rey. Samuel Dudley came to that place 
and anew church was formed. This is 
now what is called the First Church in 
Exeter, and is 226 years old. 

Portsmouth has been named as one of 
two towns early settled, but a Congrega- 
tional church was not formed so early as 
the others in the three towns named. A 
chapel and parsonage were provided, but 
we have not the date, though it was be- 
fore 1640. About that time some effort 
was made for preaching a portion of the 
time. In 1657 a better place of worship 
was built by the town. It stood in what 
is now the south part of the compact por- 
tion of the city. In 1658 Rev. Joshua 
Moody began to preach, but a church 
was not organized till thirteen years later, 
that is, in 1671. 

Thus it is seen that forty-eight years, 
nearly half a century, passed, from the 
first settlement of what is now our State, 
and there were four towns, and each had 


a Congregational church. And it should 
be said, no church of any other denomi- 
national name existed in the Colony, save 
an Episcopal Society in Portsmouth, 
which had a church building and a meet- 
ing as early as 1638. 

The fifth township formed was New- 
Castle, formerly a part of Portsmouth, 
in 1693. The early records of the church 
have been lost, so the date of the organ- 
ization cannot be given. Probably it was 
as sqon as the town was chartered, if not 
before, as there was a house of worship, 
which was taken down in 1706, and a 
new one erected, which was finished with 
much elegance. 

The sixth town incorporated was Kings- 
ton, and a church organized in 1725. 

This brings us down two years beyond 
the first century of operations in what is 
now New Hampshire. It was in some 
respects the day of small things in eccle- 
siastical and civil affairs. Soon after set- 
tlements and churches increased more 
rapidly. 
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BY ASA MCFARLAND. 


The early inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire gave to places in which their lot 
Was cast the names of cities and towns 
in the mother country. Thisis more ob- 
vious in that portion of the State first 
settled by immigr4tion—the lower sec- 
tions of Rockingham and Strafford— 
where nearly all the towns are only the 
duplicates, in name, of cities and towns 
in England. Thus we find Portsmouth, 
Brentwood, Rye, Hampton, Kingston, 
Exeter, Newmarket, Epping, Hampstead, 
Gosport, Durham, Newcastle, Madbury, 
Kensington, Newington, Seabrook, Not- 
tingham, Northwood, Plaistow, San- 
down, Dover and Rochester. Elsewhere 
in Sur State there is no lack of English 
names, but they are not found so plenti- 


fully as in that portion above spoken of. 
This list embraces the towns of Alton, Al- 
stead, Andover, Auburn, Chester, Barns- 
tead, Bath, Bedford, Bow, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Canterbury, Chiches- 
ter, Cornish, Claremont, Chatham, Ep- 
som, Errol, Marlow, Milford, Newport, 
Northumberland, Lancaster, Tamworth, 
Wakefield, Westmoreland, Plymouth, 
Pembroke and Surry. 

NAMES OF PERSONS APPLIED TO COUN- 

TIES AND TOWNS. 

In not a few instances the counties and 
towns of New Hampshire derived their 
names from persons. Until the year 
1801 our State consisted of tive counties, 
namely: Rockingham, Strafford, Hills- 
borough, Cheshire and Grafton. Proba- 
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bly all these, except Cheshire, 


were 
distinguished Englishmen. 
of the 
aman 
a safe 
orator 


named for 
Lord Rockingham was a member 
Cabinet of George the Third; was 
of unostentatious iutegrity, and 
counsellor, although neither an 
nor a statesman, in the proper significa- 
tion of the word. It was he through 
whose influence the stamp act was re- 
pealed. ‘Thomas Wentworth Strafford, 
at the commencement of the reign of 
Charles the First, and during the arbi- 
trary administration of Buckingham, 
stood up for the rights of the people, and 
sustained imprisonment, deprivation of 
his oftices and exclusion from Parlia- 
ment. He was by the king abondoned 
to his fate, and died upon the 
(beheaded) May 12, 1641. The name of 
the Duke of Grafton occurs with much 
frequency in the celebrated Letters of 
Junius, which made a great stir in Eng- 
land about the year 1770, of which Sir 
Philip Francis was probably the author. 
The presumption may be reasonably 
entertained that this nobleman was in 
the minds of members of the Legislature 
when the County of Grafton was formed. 
The County of Cheshire has its name- 
sake in England, which is a county cele- 
brated for its cheese. The word Coos is 
thought to be of Indian origin, although 
there is an island of that name in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Since the incor- 
poration of the County of Coos in the 
year 1801, four others have been consti- 
tuted, namely: Merrimack, Sullivan, 
Belknap and Carroll. No intelligent in- 
habitant of the State need be at a loss for 
the reasons which induced the Legisla- 
ture to bestow the names Merrimack, 
Sullivan, Belknap and Carroll upon these 
territorial divisions of New Hampshire. 
TOWNS NAMED FOR PERSONS. 

Thetowns are many which were named 
for persons; some, like Gilmanton and 
Sanbornton, because many of the first 
settlers were Gilmans and 
The following are of this class: 
son, Fremont, Newton, Windham, Mil- 
ton, Rollinsford, Strafford, Centre Har- 
bor, Tilton, Bartlett, Conway, Madison, 
Moultonborough, Sandwich, Tuftonbor- 
ough, Wolfeborough, Allenstown,Frank- 
lin, Webster, Wilmot, Amherst, Goffs- 


scaffold 


Sanborns. 


Atkin- 
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town, Hancock, Mason, Temple, Weare, 
Jaffrey, Jackson, Langdon, Monroe, 
Marlborough, Nelson, Harrisville, Wal- 
pole, Winchester, Washington, Littleton, 
Thornton, Warren, Wentworth, Jeffer- 
son, Carroll, Randolph, Stark and Strat- 
ford. Boscawen and Hawke are names 
borne by admirals in the English navy, 
we think during the reign of George the 
Third. In 1836 Hawke was changed to 
Danville—the inhabitants supposing their 
town bore the name of a bird, instead of 
an admiral of the blue or the red. 


NAMES CHANGED FOR 
SONS. 


POLITICAL REA- 
and but a few, the 
Legislature changed the names of towns 
for political considerations. ‘Thus Ad- 
ams, like Mount Adams, named for John 
Adanis, second President of the United 
States, was changed in 1529 to Jackson, 
for Gen. Andrew then in the 
first year of his Presidency. From 
its incorporation in 1764, to 1841, Ben- 
ton, in Grafton County, was known as 
Coventry. Thomas H. Benton, thirty 
years a Senator from Missouri, was a 
favorite in the Democratic party at that 
time. New Chester was changed to Hill 
in 1856, in compliment to Hon. Isaae 
Hill, then Governor of New Hampshire. 


In a few instances. 


Jackson, 


TOWNS FORMED IN THE LAST SIXTY 
YEARS. . 
Rockingham County.— Auburn, 1845; 
South Newmarket, 1849. 
Straford.—Strafford, 1820; Rollinsford, 
1849. 
Belknap—Laconia, 1855 ; Belmont, 1859. 
Tilton, 1869. 
Carroll.— Freedom, 
1853. 
Merrimack.—Hooksett, 1822; Franklin, 
1828; Webster, 1860. 
Hillsborough.—Bennington and Green- 
ville. 
Cheshire.—Harrisville. 
Grafton.—Ashland, Bristol, Monroe, 
Waterville, Easton and Livermore. 
Coos.—Berlin. Carroll, Clarksville, Er- 
rol, Gorham, Milan, Pittsburg, Randolph 
and Shelburne. 


1831; Madison, 


TOWNS THE NAMES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED. 


The towns are many which do not re- 
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tain the names given when their charters 


were granted. 
ties as follows: 
Rockingham.—Candia, Charmingfare ; 
Chester, Cheshire; Danville, Hawke; 
Fremont, Poplin; Londonderry, Nut- 
field; New Castle, Great Island. 
Strafford and Belknap.—No changes. 
Carroll.—Albany, Burton; Conway, 
Pigwackett; Jackson, Adams; Ossipee, 
New Garden; Wakefield, East Town. 
Merrimack.— Andover, Emerisstown ; 
Boscawen, Contoocook; Bradford, New 
Bradford; Concord, Penacook and Rum- 
ford; Dunbarton, Stark’s Town; Henni- 
ker, Number 6; Hill, New Chester; Hop- 


They are found by coun- 


kinton, New Hopkinton; Newbury, 
Fishersfield; New London, Dantzic; 


Salisbury, Baker’s Town; Sutton, Per- 
ry’s Town; Warner, New Amesbury; 
Wilmot, Kearsarge. 

Hillsborough.— Amherst, Souhegan- 
West; Antrim, Society Land; Bedford, 
Souhegan-East; Brookline, Raby; Fran- 
cestown, New Boston Addition ; Hudson, 
Nottingham-West; Litchfield, Brenton’s 
Farm; Lyndeborough, Salem Canada; 
Milford, Mile Slip; New Ipswich, Ips- 
wich Canada; Sharon, Peterborough 
Slip; Weare, Hale’s Town; Windsor, 
Campbell's Gore. 

Cheshire.—Alstead, Newtown; Dublin, 
Monadnock, No. 2; Fitzwilliam, Monad- 
nock, No. 4; Gilsum, Boyle; Hinsdale, 
Fort Dummer; Jaffrey, Monadnock, 
No. 2; Keene, Upper Ashuelot ; Marlbor- 
ough, Monadnock, No. 5; Nelson, Pack- 
ersfield; Rindge, Monadnock, No. 1; 
Stoddard, Limerick; Swanzey, Lower 
Ashuelot; Walpole, Bellows Town; 
Westmoreland, Great Meadow ; Winches- 
ter, Arlington. 

Sullivan.—Charlestown. No.4; Lemp- 
ster, Dupplin; Springfield, Protect- 
worth; Sunapee, Saville; Washington, 
Camden. 
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Grafton.—Benton, Coventry;  Ells- 
worth, Trecothick; Enfield, Relham; 
Franconia, Morristown ; Groton, Cocker- 
mouth ; Haverhill, Lower Cohos; Lisbon, 
Concord; Littleton, Chiswick and Ap- 
thorp; Orange, Cardigan; Woodstock, 
Peeling. 

Coos.—Berlin, Maynesborough; Car- 
roll, Breton Woods; Colebrook, Cole- 
burne; Columbia, Cockburne; Dalton, 
Apthorp; Gorham, Shelburne Addition ; 
Jefferson, Dartmouth; Lancaster, Upper 
Cohos; Milan, Paulsburg; Pittsburg, In- 
dian Stream; Randolph, Durand; Stark, 
Percy ; Stewartstown, Stewart. 

NAMES OF INDIAN DERIVATION. 

The streams and mountains of New 
Hampshire, the names of which are of 
Indian origin, are more numerous than 
the towns. Merrimack, Nashua and 
Sunapee are all which come within the 
latter class, while the hills, mountains 
and streams with Indian names are 
many, and distributed throughout the 
State. Some of these are Ossipee, Con- 
toocook, Soucook, Suncook, Saco, Mo- 
nadnock, Kearsarge, Coos, Cocheco, Sun- 
apee, Unconoonock, Chocorua, Pemige- 
wassett, Mascomy, Massabesic, Amonoo- 
suck, Piscataquog, Souhegan, Andro- 
scoggin and others. Some of these are 
more euphonious than many of purely 
English origin, and are in no danger of 
being changed. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH NAMES. 

These do not abound in our State. We 
include in our list only Antrim, Derry, 
Dublin, Dunbarton and Londonderry. 
The town of Orange was incorporated as 
Cardigan, and the change was no im- 
provement. Its mountain is still known 
as Cardigan, a name, we think, of Scotch 
origin. 
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BY J. B. 


In the portrayal of a scene so greatly 
at variance with the clatter and din 
which ushers in the new-born day in our 
own country, I must draw to a certain 
extent upon your imagination; for no 
true northerner can ever fully under- 
stand or appreciate the southern idea of 
comfort, which is as far removed from 
laziness as are the inhabitants of their re- 
spective Americas. I may be pardoned, 
also, for remarking that wealth, position 
and honorable mention is the good which 
the ambitious citizen of the north strives 
to gain, while he whose home is in the 
land of the southern cross is content to 
live as his fathers have done before him, 
and his happy nature and warm heart 
shine forth resplendent in every linea- 
ment of his genial face. 

Leave, if you please, your wealth, 
your position and honorable mention, 
and come with me to Brazil, to Pernam- 
buco, for I have chosen “the city of 
bridges” for our morning pilgrimage. 
See how beautiful she rests upon the 
bosom of the now placid sea; scarcely 
above ifs surface are her shores lifted, 
but a thoughtful Providence has thrown 
a coral arm around her, and, thanks to 
its protection, no harm shall come to the 
nestling children lying side by side, safe- 
ly anchored inthe blessed haven. The 
deep-toned bell at Santo Antonio slow- 
ly tolls its four beats, and still the 
cool mist hangs in heavy clouds along 
the beach. Proud Olinda rises in all the 
majesty of her former grandeur, and, but 
for the white tablets that mark the graves 
of the Count of Nassau’s contemporaries, 
we might even now point to her as the 
capital of the equatorial colonies of Port- 
ugal. The large white building near the 
summit was once occupied by the law 
school with its 300 students. They have 
long since passed away, but buildings in 
Brazil are made of enduring material, 
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and last for centuries. I fancy that the 
former inhabitants look down—if it be 
possible—with intense gratification upon 
these lasting monuments of the scorn and 
derision with which they ever treated 
the denizens of the lower town (Pernam- 
buco). The first puff of the ocean breeze 
dispels the misty curtain, and reveals in 
succession Receife, Santo Antonio and 
Boa Vista—the three districts which 
form the city. A large portion of the 
people at Receife obtain a livelihood, 
either directy or indirectly, from the 
‘briny deep,” consequently it is here we 
see the first signs of awakening lite. 
Fishermen emerge from every conceiva- 
ble nook and corner affording the slight- 
est apology of a shelter, roll up their 
mats—which serve as beds—and proceed 
to put themselves through a course of 
gymnastics. After due amount of 
stretching and yawning, the **catama- 
rans” (rafts of cork-wood logs. with a 
lateen sail) are launched, and with much 
jabbering and paddled out- 
side the reef, where the now fresh wind 
fills the sail and wafts them with the 
speed of a race horse to the fishing 
grounds. Anon they will return laden 
with those deep-sea beauties which never 
fail to send a thrill of delight through 
the Brazilian heart. 

Five o’clock, and the 


a 


scolding 


first flush of 


morning casts its faint illumination 
across the blue Atlantic. Now the 


milkman comes to make his morning 
rounds, not with a rattling cart, but with 
the cow herself, and, stopping to milk 
the desired quantity, he cracks a joke 
with the housemaid, or extols the beauty 
of the calf tied to its mother’s tail. The 


mimgao woman is abroad. and it is high 
time, for already a group of negroes— 
who have passed the night on the steps 
of a neighboring church—are getting im- 
A 


patient for their morning porridge. 
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fat negress follows with a tempting ar- 
ray of the numerous varieties of bana- 
nas, which she cries in a lusty tone. 
Yonder comes a giggling mulatto girl 
with a pyramid of red and white capi 
perched upon her head. There is very 
little in quantity to be obtained from 
this fruit, but the few drops that escape 
upon pressure impart to a glass of water 
a most agreeable flavor. In the balcony 
opposite, a senorita is peering out from 
behind the Venetian blind. watching and 
listening. She has not long to wait, 
however, for a lithesome negro girl, bal- 
ancing upon her head a tray literally 
loaded with gorgeous flowers, turns the 
corner—casts an expectant glance at my 
lady, and in a twinkling stands before 
her, holding out the floral display for in- 
spection. 

All good Catholics must attend mass 
at least once a week, and at what other 
time than in the cool morning, ere the 
eares of the day have intruded upon the 
quiet mind, can they give thanks and 
pray for continued blessings? Custom 
insists that the ‘dear girls” walkin front 
of papa and mamma, and although ‘*min- 
ha moca” does not like the restraint, she 
is quite safe; for what black-moustached 
Don would dare to wink at her, knowing 
that the stern eye of pater familias would 
instantly detect any attempt at conniv- 
ance? It matters not to which church 
they go. there being but one religious be- 
lief in Brazil, and the pews are carried 
by the servant, in the shape of cushions 
upon which to kneel. Allis hushed with- 
in the sacred edifice, the exhalations 
from burning incense rise to the gilded 
dome in curly wreaths, a hundred lighted 
candles illuminate the altar, and before a 
figure of the Virgin—resplendent in gold 
and silver spangles—are two golden can- 
dilesticks containing wax candles, which 
are kept continually burning. Along the 
walls, on each side, are statues of the pat- 
ron and other saints, while the walls 
themselves are lined for eight feet up 
with blue and white Dutch tiles, repre- 
senting landscapes and mythological 
characters. Columns, niches, altars and 
earved work are white and gold, contrast- 
ing prettily with the blue pagan scenery 
onthe tiles. The curtain at the door 


parts to admit alike the master and the 
slave, and falls noiselessly back. Pen- 
sive maidens dreamily count their beads, 
while at the font stands an aged sinner 
muttering a prayer and piously crossing 
himself. ‘The silence of this impressive 
scene is only broken by the voice of the 
priest, proclaiming: ‘‘Orate, fratres;” 
and the devotion with which the kneel- 
ing multitude respond to his reverential 
call for prayer gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of the sincerity of their hearts. 

Now we will go to the palace gardens, 
for morning and evening they are open 
to the public, and highly do the people 
appreciate this invitation to the royal 
bowery. And they should, for a more 
delightful spot does not exist in the em- 
pire. Rare and beautiful flowers are 
growing in wild profusion along the 
walks, climbing over hedges. and even 
mounting high in the branches of the 
tamarind. The four-angle cactus is per- 
haps the ugliest specimen in the floral 
kingdom, but its large white blossom is 
rich in all that the stock isso poor. The 
pin-pillow, winged and snake cactus are 
all beautiful, and inspired Mrs. Sigour- 
ney to write: 


“Who hung thy beauty on such a rugged 
stock ?” ete, 


Lines of the corrol tree, with its flowers 
of the deepest crimson, extend from the 
main gate to the palace, and climbing 
plants of every hue hang in festoons from 
branch to branch. Under the shelter of 
a fan-like palm, and scarcely visible for 
its density, are the acacias and seusitive- 
plants; the one with airy foliage trem- 
bling at every movement of its elegant 
golden blossoms, the other timidly 
shrinking from the slightest touch and 
vainly striving to hide its pink flowerets 
from the morning sun. Near the palace 
is a sinall square, surrounded and nearly 
concealed by a circle of mango trees in- 
terspersed with Brazillian thorn. Here, 
when the executive pleases, the govern- 
ment band furnishes music for the vis- 
itors, and upon occasions the president 
(of the province) occupies his private 
pavilion. On these ‘‘presidential even- 
ings” the elite congregate in large num- 
bers to pay their respects; for it is con- 
sidered quite the thing to be at least ac- 
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quainted with his excellency. Emerging 
at the western gate,we come upon a 
string of mules guided by a mulatto, who 
is continually shouting—not the kind 
words suggested by Mr. Bergh—but 
“ho! devil,” “go along, fool,” and other 
expressions equally inelegant. In view, 
however, of the delicious edibles with 
which they keep the market supplied, 
their mode of driving is readily excused. 
‘The panniers—one upon each side of the 
animal—are filled with oranges, 
tains, araca, pinha, and, 
boxes of guava jelly, one of the greatest 
delicacies of the country. But only one, 
for the list is long and includes Mother 
Benta’s cakes, doce de araca, 
threads, sighs, angels’ hair, and baba de 

moca (the latter could be translated, but 

it does not sound as wellin English) 

and—I came near forgetting it—**heaven- 

ly bacon,” a light pudding composed 

of almond-paste. eggs, sugar, butter and 

flour. These muleteers are a very pecu- 

liar sort of people. Living. as they do, 

in isolated places among the mountains 

or onthe bank of some river, they are 
imbued with strange notions. Their ev- 
eryday affairs are arranged in strict ac- 
cordance with the superstitions chérished, 

while all calamities are attributed to 

some mysterious agency. Each hamlet 

has its traditions and legends, the truth 
of which they never question, and their 
weird tales of ancient people and places 
strikingly illustrate the extravagances 
of which the ignorant mind is capable. 

The monotony of their lives is only va- 
ried by the weekly or monthly visits to 
town, where they remain all day, drink- 
ing wine and telling stories—in every 
sense of the word—at the corner grocery. 
The journey home through dark and 
almost trackless forests would be dreary 
enough were it not for the vampire bats, 
whose persistent efforts to taste mule 
blood require constant activity on the 
part of the drivers. 

Some of the finest residences in Per- 
nambuco grace the environs of Boa 
Vista, homes of the merchant princes 
and physicians of good repute, the dia- 
mond miner, and, possibly, a former 
slave dealer. Their day is begun, as it 
should be, luxuriously. At six we shall 


plan- 
perchance, 


eru- 
BS 
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find them on the verandah in gown and 
slippers quietly sipping a cup of black 
coffee as they read the morning news. 
Now, joined by wife and children, they 
saunter through the well-kept grounds, 
where nature, in all her loveliness, 
spreads out before them in that wild 
characteristic of tropical 
Myriads of happy songsters 
merrily flit from branch to branch, send- 
ing the dew in crystal showers to startle 


abandon so 


scenery. 


the modest chameleon and cause his coat 
to turn from its roseate hue to emerald 
green. Screaming paroquets fly about 
in great confusion at the near approach 
of the tyrant blue macaw, and the timid 
musk in his morning 
meal to view with ill-concealed surprise 
the disturbers of his peace. Downin the 
glade, where the brook in graceful curves 
its course pursues, the cattle now their 
fast are breaking. At times they stop to 
chew the returning quid, and gaze, se- 


monkey pauses 


date and sober, at the white swans gayly 
sporting on the limpid stream. Atevery 
turn prolific nature exhibits some new 
and pleasing charm, some quiet, peace- 
ful scene torest the eye the 
soul. Can then that with 
day thus happily begun the man of 
physic cures his patient by his cheerful 
manner? Is it strange that politeness 
and good feeling enter even the musty 
counting-house, when almost from God's 
own lips the lesson of “peace on earth, 
good will toward men” is daily learned? 

The water carriers are by no means 
‘early birds,” 
shall see them on their way to the foun- 
tain, where a little old man in a sentry- 
box receives the required penny a jar. 
Much wrangling—principally in the in- 
comprehensible jargon of the African 
tongue—occurs inside the railing, and 
many hands are raised in anger at real 
or fancied insults, but no one is harmed, 
which desirable state of circumstances is 
due to the participants not possessing 
courage according to their strength. 
‘Time is not money with the water vend- 


and calm 
we wonder 


but by seven o'clock we 


ers, and they waste many precious mo- 
ments—not to say hours—with anoncha- 
lance that is truly refreshing. In the 
street they adopt a rapid, swinging gate, 
and cry in a drawling voice: ‘*Aqua de 
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beber.” Scarcely audible now, for the 
drays have “come to town” to join the 
busy throng now hurrying to and fro. 
Almost unheeded is the beggar’s ‘for 
the love of God,” although their appear- 
ance bespeaks wretchedness and want. 
Theconvict street-sweepers, whose clank- 
ing chains their tale of woe unfold, file 
past in mournful silence, and soon the 
iron door will shut the sunshine from 
out their lonely hearts, whose every 
beat brings back to mind afresh 
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the details of some sanguinary crime. 
As if to demonstrate to the world that 
the good fortune of mankind is chiefly 
attributable to their own diligence, the 
knife-grinder busily turns his flying 
wheel and sings to ‘‘minha negra.” Cof- 
fee carriers are trotting along the 
wharves; the rat tat tat of the patrol 
drum ealls forth the drowsy guard; the 
day has passed from childhood into 
youth, and our morning in the tropics is 
over. 





THE CHANGED BURDENS. 


BY MARTHA J. NOYES. 


Somewhere a story I have seen 

Of a goddess brave, or fairy queen, 

Who bade her suffering subjects bring 
Their trials, cares, and everything 

That burdened them with griefs or woes, 
And make exchange, such as they chose. 
Then every one with glad acclaim 

Into the gracious presence came. 


All had their burdens. 


Each his own 


Adjudged the heaviest ever known; 

And here the sick and suffering came, 
The hapless, blind, deformed and lame, 
The homeless maid and hopeless swain; 
A weary, murmuring, endless train, 

To bring their griefs, whate’er they were, 
And change them as they might prefer. 


A poor man laid his poorness down 
And took instead a recreant son, 
Whose father, searching all about, 
Selected for himself the gout. 

The gouty man chose a scolding wife, 
Whose tongue created endless strife. 
A homely woman changed her face 
For an invalid’s softer mein and grace. 


A hump-back doffed his life-long shame 

For a deaf mute’s straight and manly frame. 
A weary wife brought all her grief 

And took the hump-back for relief. 

A love-lorn maid laid down her woes 


And straight the cast-off husband chose. 
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A billious man his liver swapped 
For a crazy head that near him dropped. 


All took their choice, and all believed 
Themselves from earthly woes relieved ; 
Nor knew the yoke would gall the more 
That did not tit the neck which bore. 
The recreant son, with stronger will, 
Wrought his new parent endless ill; 
Till he besought, instead of strife. 

The poor man’s lot and peaceful life. 


The man with gout, unused to pain, 
Implored his graceless son again ; 
While he who had the scolding wife, 
With joy took back the old gout life. 
The homely woman, with changed face, 
Entreated uvealth though void of grace. 
The hump-back—speechless as a brute, 
For his old grief made ardent suit. 


With woes untold the love-lorn maid 
For freedom from her stern lord prayed; 
And all that countless throng returned 


For their old life. 


For they had learned 


That of life’s woes, all have their share, 
And that the burdens mortals bear 

Are fitted by a wise behest, 

And for each one his own is best. 
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Back numbers of the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY will be furnished to all who desire, 
and subscriptions may commence with 
No. 1, from which they will be dated in 
all cases unless otherwise expressly or- 
dered by the subscriber. 





The second article upon the work of 
the New Hampshire Antiquarian Society, 
by the President, Rev. Silas Ketchum, 
which was to have appeared this month, 
has been unavoidably delayed, on account 
of the severe illness of that gentleman, 
but will undoubtedly be given in the next 
number. Weare glad to learn that Mr. 


Ketchum is recovering from his illness, 
and hopes soon to enter actively upon his 





duties as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Poquonock, Conn., where he 
has recently been called. 





The region of Sunapee Lake is coming 
to be a popular summer resort. Quite a 
number of people from the cities are 
stopping in that vicinity this summer— 
more than ever before—and the prospect 
now is that a large increase will be made 
from year to year, requiring extended 
boarding and hotel accommodations. A 
more romantic locality certainly cannot 
be found in this or any other State. But 
thirty miles from Concord. via the Con- 
cord & Claremont Railroad, which skirts 
the shore of the Lake for several miles, 
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it is readily accessible, and those who 
cannot make a longer stay can there pass 
a day or two to advantage. Those who 
have more time at their command, can 
profitably stop over for a time, either in 
going or coming, at Warner, and visit 
Kearsarge Mountain, tothe summit of 
which there is now an excellent carriage 
road. This is one of the finest mount- 
ains in the State, and its summit affords 
a more extended prospect than any other 
in New England south of the White 
Mountain region. 


As this number of the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY goes to press the centennial celebra- 
tion of the battle of Bennington is in full 
progress. Hundreds—we may even say 
thousands—of the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire are on the ground, participating in 
the patriotic demonstration, including a 
large delegation of our citizen soldiery. 
As the Granite State was well represent- 
ed upon the same ground a hundred years 
ago—as the valorous deeds of her sons 
under their heroic leader, John Stark, 
then made the field of Bennington im- 
mortal—it is indeed most fitting that the 
State should be well represented upon 
this centennial occasion, and that a con- 
spicuous part in the exercises should be 
assigned to her representatives—a part 
which will be performed with honor, as 
was the case upon the previous great oc- 
casion. 


Our enterprise is receiving very general 
commendation from those of our people 
to whose notice it has been brought. The 
utility of a State Magazine seems to be 
recognized by a considerable portion of 
our leading citizens, though there are of 
course a variety of opinions as to the 
plan upon which it, should be conducted, 
and the ground it shouldcover. It is our 
aim to meet, as far as may be, the aver- 
age demand, and inthis we believe we 
have succeeded as wellas could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. While 
expressing our thanks for the encourage- 
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ment and assistahce already received, w 
would also suggest that it isin the powe, 
of our friends to do much toward making 
our enterprise a success. Contributions 
of historical, biographical, local or gen- 
eral interest, will be most acceptable, 
while that substantial encouragement 
which takes the form of an inerease in 
the subscription list will always be duly 
appreciated. In this connection we sug- 
gest that each subscriber to the MONTHLY 
call the attention of friends and neigh- 
bors, who are not subscribers, to the pub- 
lication, with a view to inducing them to 
become such. In this way great assist- 
ance can be rendered with very little ef- 
fort. 


In the biographical sketch of Col. Hen- 
ry O. Kent with which this number of the 
MONTHLY is opened, in referring to his 
ancestry it might have been mentioned 
that the old family homestead in New- 
bury, settled by Col. Jacob Kent of the 
French and Revolutionary Wars, has 
always remained inthe family, and is 
now owned by Capt. Clark Kent. Col. 
Jacob Kent, well known as a former U. 
S. Marshal of Vermont, formerly land- 
lord of the Coossuck House at Wells 
tiver, and prominent in social and po- 
litical affairs in that State, now resides 
with his brother Clark, on the old place. 

Gen. Loren Kent, who was Adjutant 
and Colonel of the Twenty-ninth Illinois 
Regiment, and distinguished himself at 
Pittsburg Landing and Mobile, was Pro- 
vost Marshal of Grant’s Western army, 
was made Brigadier General, and died 
Collector of the port of Galveston, Texas, 
of yellow fever, in 1866, was a cousin of 
Col. Kent, a son of his father’s brother 
Adrial Kent. He was born on Parker 


Hill, Lyman, but went west with his fa- 
ther when guite young. Another cousin, 
James S. Kent, son of John C. Kent, a 
native of Lyman Plain, (now Monroe), 
served in Berdan’s regiment of Sharp- 
shooters, and was killed at Gettysburg. 





